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From the “Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 


BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS M‘KEAN. 


The lives of most men pass away unobserved, un- 
heeded and unknown, out of the particular family cir- 
cle to which they are attached. They spring into ex- 
istence, and sink into eherake. amid the general mass 
of perishable matter, without seeking to separate them- 
selves from it or to be distinguished, by a distinct course, 
from the cradle to the tomb. Those who emerge from 
this general obscurity, and become eminent for their 
talents and virtues, are characters peculiarly adapted 
for the delineation of the historical pencil, because their 
example may prove useful to others. 


Few of the splendid luminaries which have adorned 
the political firmament of the republic, possess stron- 
ger claims to this distinction than Tuomas M‘Kean. 
Living in turbulent and tempestuous times, beset with 
trials and difficulties, frequently assailed by the ambi- 
tion, the envy, and the malice, of powerful individuals, 
and the flattery or hatred of different parties, he serv- 
ed in publicstations of government for the long term of 
fifty years, during which, he uniformly retained his for- 
titude and integrity, and the well merited confidence of 
his fellow citizens, 


Tuomas M‘Kran was born on the nineteenth of 
March, 1734, in the township of New London, county 
of Chester, and the then province of Pennsylvania. His 
father, William M‘Kean, was a native of Ireland, and 
was united in marriage, in this country, to Letitia Fin- 
ney, of the samenation. They had four children, —Ko- 
bert, Thomas, Dorothea, and Wiiliam. 

After the customary elementary edtication in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, the two eldest sons were 
placed under the tuition of the Reverend Francis Al- 
lison, D. D., aman who, for more than forty years sup- 
ported the ministerial character with dignity and repu- 
tation, and to whom America is greatly indebted for 
that diffusion of light and knowledge, and that spirit 
of liberty and inquiry, which has placed many of her 
sons upon a level with those of the oldest natiuns of 
Europe. Thomas, was, at this time, nine years of age. 
When he had completed the regular course of instruc- 











| was admitted an attorney-at-law inthe courts of common 
pleas for the counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, 
and alsoin the supreme court. Before the expiration 
of a year, he obtained a considerable share of business; 
and, in 1756, was admitted to practise in the court of 
his native county in Chester, and soon afterwards, in 
the city and county of Philadelphia. In 1756, the at- 
torney-general, who resided in Philadelphia, appointed 
him not enly without any solicitation, but without any 
previous knowledge on his part, his deputy to prose- 
cute the pleas of the crown in the county of Sussex: he 
resigned this office, after having for two years perform- 
ed its duties with judgment and ability. In 1757, he 
was admitted to the bar of the supreme court of the 
province of Pennsylvania. The envy which the suc- 
cess of the young lawyer occasioned among some of 
his professional brethren, served merely as an additional 
spur to his industry, and increased his assiduity in the 
pursuit of legal knowledge. In the same year, he was 
elected clerk of the house of Assembly, an honor of 
which he was unapprised until he received information 
of his appointment from Benjamin Chew, esquire, the 
then speaker; in 1758, he was again appointed to the 


a 


tion. In 1762, he was selected by the legislature, to- 
gether with Cesar Rodney, esquire, to revise and print 
the laws passed subsequently to the year 1752, a duty 
which they speedily and satisfactorily executed. 

In the same year, Mr. M‘Kean first embarked on the 
stormy sea of politics, which he afterwards braved for 
nearly half acentury. In October, 1762, he was elect- 
ed a member of the assembly from the county of New 
Castle, and was annually returned for seventeen succes- 
sive years, although, during the last six years of that 
period, he resided in Philadelphia, and had frequently, 
through the medium of the public papers, communi- 
cated to his constituents his desire to decline the ho- 
nour of are-election. At length, on the first of”Octo- 
tober, 1779, on the day of the general election in Dela- 
ware, he attended at New Castle, where he addressed 
his constituents in a long and eloquent speech, embrac- 
ing a summary view of the situation and prospects of the 
United States, the aspect of the war, and the wisdom 
and perseverance of the national councils: be concluded 
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same station, but after that period, declined a_re-elec-- 


tion adopted in the celebrated institution of Dr. Allison, | by assigning satisfactory reasons for declining to be con- 
und acquired a sound knowledge of the languages, of | sidered one of the candidates for the state legislature. — 
the practical branches of the mathematics, rhetoric, log- | Mr. M‘Kean now received an honourable and interesting 
ic, and moral philosophy, he went to Newcastle, in De- | evidence of the confidence reposed in him by his fel- 


laware, and entered thé office of his relative, David Fin- 
ney, esquire, as a student atlaw. Some months after- 
wards, he engaged as clerk to the prothonotary of the 
court of common pleas;—a situation which enabled him 
to learn the practice, while he was studying the theory, 
of the law. In about two years from this time his as- 
siduity and good conduct procured him the appoint. 
ment of deputy prothonotary, and register for the pro- 
bate of wills, &c. for the county of New Castle, which 
he retained until he was twenty years of age: the 
whole duties of the office necessarily devolved on him, 
as his principal resided on his estate in the county of 
Sussex, nearly 80 miles from New Castle. 

So great was the reputation that Mr. M‘Kean acquir- 
ed, even in youth, by his industry and talents, that, be- 
fore he had attained the age of twenty-one years, he 
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| low citizens. Soonafter he had withdrawn, a commit- 
| tee of six gentlemen waited on him, in the name of the 
| electors, and informed him that they. would unwillingly 
dispense with hisservices in the assembly, but requested 
that, as the times were critical, and they could perfect- 
ly rely on his judgment, he would recommend seven 
persons in whom they might confide as representatives 
forthat county. This novel mode of exhibiting their 
confidence, unavoidably excited much surprise, while 
it placed Mr. M‘Kean in a very delicate situation. He 
immediately replied,that although the compliment was of 
the most flattering kind, he entreated the committee to 
make known to the electors his grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the honour intended him, but as he knew not 
only seven but seventy of the gentlementhen present at 
the election, whom he considered worthy of their votes, 
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he felt assured that they would not, on reflection, ex-| pression, they nobly resolved to systematise an opposi- 
pose him to the hazard of giving offence to any of his! tion to the growing tyranny of the mother country. 
friends, by the preference which he must necessarily | They did so; and therein generated a spirit of union, 
show, incomplying with theirrequest. After hearing | which finally brought about the Independence of the 
this reply, the committee retired; but soon after return- | country, and led to the establishment of its present 
ed, and stated, that the electors, after taking his objec- | happy constitution. But, although such was the char- 
tions into consideration, had unanimously resolved to | acter of the great majority of the assembly, it possess- 
reiterate their request, accompanied by the assurance | ed,”upon the whole, much less fortitude than the suc- 
that hiscompliance, so far from offending any individual | ceeding congress of 1774; in fact, certain members ap- 
whatever, would be considered as an additional fa-| peared as timid as if engaged in a traitorous conspiracy. 
vour conferred on the county. Mr. M‘Kean, accord-| Among the most conspicuous characters, James Otis 
ingly, but with great reluctance, wrote down seven | appeared to be the best and boldest speaker: he was 
names, which he delivered to the committee, with the | nominated as president of the congress, but brigadier 
observation, that this act would at least evidence a re- | ‘Timothy Ruggles succeeded by one vote, owing to the 
ciprocity of confidence between them. The eiection | number of the committee from New York, the members 
resulted in the choice of the seven gentlemen whom he | then voting individually. Before the commencement 
had thus named, the Jowest on the ballot not wanting | of the proceedings, however, it was made a sine qua 
two hundred votes of all the electors present, who} non on the part of Mr. M‘Kean, and resolved accord- 
amounted to more than eighteen hundred. ingly, that the committee of each colony should have 
Parties will exist in all popular governments. At) one voice only,in determining any questions that should 
the period when Mr. M‘Kean first appeared in public | arise in the congress. He was selected, with Mr. Liv- 
life, Delaware was divided intotwo parties, designated | ingston and Mr. Rutledge, to inspect and correct their 
by the names of court and country. The leading mem-| proceedings and minutes; and appointed, with Mr. 
bers of the former were the governor, the officers of | Lynch and Mr. Otis, to prepare an address to the house 
government, and expectants of office; the latter, of | of commons. He displayed, on every occasion, that 
which Mr. M‘Kean was a distinguished member, was! unbending firmness and energy, which characterized 
composed of those who desired an independent judi- | his subsequent public conduct. 
ciary, and impartial laws. The judges, magistrates, | The stamp act congress, as it was called, having 
and every other officer in the province, held theircom- | framed adeclaration of rights and grievances, together 
mission during the pleasure of the governor, or of some | with an address to his majesty, and memorials to the 
of his favourites. Hence, when a practising lawyer, as | lords and commons, was dissolved on the twenty-fourth 
was generally the case, enjoyed this enviable situation, | of October, 1765. A few members of this body were 
the judges of allthe courts were evidently under an/| either suspected of being inimical to its designs, or 
undue influence, and justice was frequently perverted. | acted in such a manner as ifthey were more desirous of 
In 1764 he was appointed, by an act of the legisla- | ingratixting themselves with the British ministry, than 
ture, one of the three trustees of the loan office for | serving their country.When the business was concluded, 
New Castle county, for four years; which trust was re-| and onthe last day of the session, the president, and 
newed in the year 1768, and 1772. This species of | some timid members, refused to sign the proceedings. 
loan was one of the most happy expedients for the en- | Mr. M’Kean then rose, and addressing himself person- 


couragement of industrious settlers ina new country, | ally to the president, remarked, that as he had not 


and for the improvement of lands, that was ever invent- | made a solitary objection to any of the measures which 
ed. had been finally adopted, nor asingle observation indi- 

After the conclusion of the war between Great Brit- | cative of disapprobation,he requested that he would now 
ain and France, in 1763, parliament made a grant of assign his reasons for refusing to sign the petition. To 
many thousand pounds sterling for the relief of the | this demand, the president replicd, that he did not 
several colonies which had honorably exerted them- | conceive himself bound to state the cause of his objec- 
selyes during the conflict: and yet, in less than two | tions. Mr. M‘Kean rejoined, that the gentlemen pre- 
years after the peace of Paris, a famous stamp act was/ sent had met together to endeavour to obtain the repeal 
passed, which, had it gone into operation, would not | of an unconstitutional and oppressive act ofthe British 
only have annually extorted an immense sum from the! parliament, and aredress of other grievances; that, as 
colonists, but subjected their property to the absolute | unanimity and harmony had hitherto prevailed amongst 
disposal of men over whom they had no controul, and | them, it appeared very extraordinary that any member 
who benefitted themselves in proportion to the amount | should refuse to affix his name to what he had at ieast 
of taxes thus arbitrarily imposed on their fellow sub-| apparently approved, without any excuse, or obserya- 
jects in America. To avert, if possible, the impending | tion, on the occasion; and that, if there was any thing 
evil, the assembly of Massachusetts Bay, proposed to | treasonable, offensive, or indecent, in their proceedings, 
the legislative assemblies of the other colonies, to ap-| he thought it would be an act of comity, nay of duty, 
point delegates toa general congress, to consult toge- | to advise his brethren of it: other delegates spoke brief- 
ther on the existing circumstances of the colonies;— | ly tothe same purport. Thus pressed to an explana- 
te consider of a general and united, dutiful, loyal, and | tion,the president,after along pause, observed,that ‘‘it 
humble, representation of their condition, to his majesty, | was against Ais conscience.” Mr. M‘Kean now rung the 
and to the parliament;—and to implore relief from | changes on the word conscience 80 long and loud, that 
the difficulties necessarily arising from the operation of | a plain challenge was given and accepted, in the pres- 
the acts for levying duties and taxes on the colonies. | ence of the whole congress; but the president departed 
This illustrious body, of which Mr. M‘Kean was a mem-| from New Vork the next morning before the dawn of 
ber from the counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, | day. Mr. Robert Ogden, then speaker of the house of 
on Delaware, assembled at New York, in October, 1765. | assembly of New Jersey, also refused to sign the peti- 

Their proceedings discover a spirit of decision and | tions, although warmly solicited by Mr. M‘Kean in 
firmness, totally irreconcilable with a state of servitude, | private, as well as by his colleague, colonel Borden. — 
and ready to adopt every expedient for relief, which | The great mass of the people were, at this time, zeal- 
prudence could suggest, or fortitude achieve. These | ous in the cause of America. Hence, Mr. Ogden was 
struggles, with the difficulties which the people en-| desirous of concealing, for some time, the adverse 
countered in forming a convention, unknown to the/ part which he had taken in the proceedings of the 
laws, and opposed by the royalists, invested with power, | congress. He accordingly requested colonel Borden 
were honourable to the cause, and to its agents. With | not to mention tne circumstance among his more imme- 
an eye steadily fixed on freedom, and minds chafed | diate constituents, and to use hisinfluence with Mr. M‘. 
with the superciliousness of mercenary minions of op- | Kean, his son in law, to preyail on him to pursue the 
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same course: but the latter would promise nothing 
more, than not to mention the matter as he passed | 
through New Jersey, unless the question was put to) 
him. The question was asked: in several different 
tewns, he was requested to state the names of the gen- 
tlemen who had not signed the petitions, which he did | 
without hesitation. In a few days, the speaker was | 
burned in effigy in the town in which he resided, as 
well as in several others, and at the next meeting of the | 
general assembly, he was removed from the office of | 
speaker—the consequences to Mr. M‘Kean were mena- 
ces of another challenge, not more fatal than the for- 
mer. 

On his return to Newcastle, he, with his colleague, 
Mr. Rodney, reported their proceedings to the assem- 
bly of Delaware, and received the unanimous thanks of 
that house, fur the energy and ability with which they 
had discharged their duties in the congress, 

Mr. M‘Kean, continued to be engaged in various | 
public employments. On the tenth ef July, 1765, he | 
was appointed by the governor, sole notary, and tabel- | 
lion public, for the lower counties on Delaware; and, in | 
the same ycar, received the commission of a justice of | 
the peace, and of the court of common pleas and quar- | 
ter sessions, and of the orphan’s court, for the county of | 
Newcastle. In November term, 1765, and February | 
term, 1766, he sat on the bench which ordered all the 
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An important era, not only in the history of America, 
but of man, had now arrived. Great events may not 
create but they always will elicit and excite ability, and 
bring dormant talents into active operation; and, al- 
though the principal part ofhis life had hitherto been 
employed in laborious official engagements, Mr. M’- 
Kean soon found that the times now required all the 
exertions of his mental and physical powers. On the 
fifth of September, he took his seat in the august as- 
semblage, of which he became an invaluable ornament; 
and from that day, his country claimed him as her own. 
He was annually elected a member, until the first of 
February, 1783; serving in the great national council 
during the long, and uninterrupted, period of eight 
years and a half. 

Two remarkable circumstances, connected with this 
epoch, are peculiar to the life of Mr. M‘Kean. In the 
first place, he was the only man who was, without in- 
termission, a member of the revolutionary congress, 
from the time of its opening, in 1774, until after the 
preliminaries of the peace of 1783 were signed; for, 
notwithstanding he was also engaged in other import- 
ant public affairs, his residence in Philadelphia induced 
his constituents to continue toreturn him. It may 
be added, however, as a case very similar, that 
Roger Sherman, a delegate from Connecticut, was 
a member of congress from the time of its first sitting, 


officers of the court to proceed in their several duties, | in September, 1774, until the month of February, 1782, 
as usual, on unstamped paper: this was accordingly done; and what is more remarkable, he was a member during 
and itis believed that this was the first court in the co-| the long period of nineteen years, except when the 


lonies that established such an order. 

In 1766 he was licensed by theGov. of N. Jersey,on the | 
recommendation of the judges of the supreme court, to | 
practice as a solicitor in chancery, attorney at law, and | 
counsellor, within all the courts in that province. In| 
1769, he was selected by the assembly to proceed to | 
New York, and there to obtain copies of all documents 
relating to real estates in the lower counties on Dela- 
ware, prior to the year 1700; he faithfully discharged 
this duty, and the copies thus procured were establish- | 
ed, by alaw, as of equal authority with the original re- | 
cords. In 1771, he was appointed by the commission- | 
ers of his majesty’s customs, collector of the port of| 
Newcastle; and in October, 1772, he was chosen speak- | 
er of the house of representatives. 

Owing to a change of ministers in the British cabinet | 
and the apprehension of a serious opposition on the | 
part of the colonies, the stamp act was repealed; but, 
at the same time, an act was passed, maintaining the 
right of the parliament to bind the colonies by law in 
all cases whatsoever. Two years had not elapsed from 


laws required a rotation in office. 

The other circumstance is, that while he represented 
the state of Delawure in congress; until 1783, and was, 
in 1781, president of it, yet, from July 1777, he held the 
office, and executed the duties, of chief justice of Penn- 
sylvania. ach of these states claimed him as her own; 
and for each were his talents faithfully exerted. 

Possessed of long tried ability and perseverance, apt 
in forming conclusions, and skilful in the details as well 
as general principles, of public business, Mr. K*Kean’s 
career in congress embraced a series of unremitting and 
distinguished services. A few days after the first sit- 
ting, he was appointed one of the committee to state 
the rights of the colonies, the several instances in which 
those rights were violated or infringed, and the means 
most properto be pursued for the restoration of them. 
Heserved diligently on the important secret committee 


| to contract for the importation ofarms and ammunition; 


and his talents were equally exerted in establishing the 
claims and accounts against the government; in super- 
intending the finances of the states, and the emission of 


this period, before the government resolved to test | bills of credit; in hearing and determining on appeals 
this right, and derive a revenue from their colonies, by brought against sentences passed on libels in the courts 
imposing a duty onthe importation of teas, paper, paint- of admiralty; and ina variety of important and second- 
er’s colours, and glass, which were prohibited from any | ary transactions, connected with the general business of 
other place than Great Britain. The impost was | congress. On the twelfth of June, 1776, he was appoint- 
so small, that little opposition was anticipated—but | ed a member of the committee to prepare and digest 
there were patriots in the colonies who had not forgot- | the form of a confederation to be entered into between 
ten the stamp act; who deeply reflected on the conse-| the colonies: on the same day a draft was reported, 
quences of submission,and were fully aware that itwould | which, after many postponements, amendments, and 
be established as a precedent, and that many an error, | debates, was finalty agreed to, on‘the fifteenth of No- 
by the same example, would creep into the state. A|vember,1777. The articles of confederation, however, 
correspondence accordingly took place among leading | owing to the objections made by the states, were not 
and influential characters throughout the continent; aj signed by a majority of their representatives, until the 
powerful opposition was organised; and measures con- | ninth of July, 1778. The delegates from New Jersey, 
certed torender it effectual. Public meetings were | Delaware and Maryland, then informed congress that 
held in the principal commercial towns, and it was fi- | they had not yet received powers to ratify and sign the 
nally agreed, that the colonies should appoint delegates | instrament. On the twenty-sixth of November follow- 
from their respective houses of assembly, to meet in/ ing, New Jersey acceded to the confederation; and on 
Philadelphia, on the fifth of September, 1774. Firm | the twenty-second of February, 1779, Mr. M‘Kean 
and decided, uniform and energetic, in resisting the | signed and ratified the articles, in behalfof the state of 
usurpations of the British crown, Mr. M‘Kean, ashe had | Delaware. At length, the state of Maryland empower- 


before done in 1765, took an active part in the prepara- | 


tory measures which lec to the meeting of this congress; 


on Delaware, although he had, a short time before, re- 
moved his residence permanently to Philadelphia, 


and was appointed a delegate from the lower counties | 


ed her delegates to subscribe and ratify the act of union, 
and its final ratification took place on the first of March, 
1781. 

It has already been remarked that the signatures on 


| the Declaration of Independence do not, in mere than 
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one instance, merely indicate those who voted for it on 
the fourth of July, 1776; as several of the signers were 
not at thattime in congress. But as regards some of 
the delegates another error also occurred, and among 
them Mr. M‘Kean. 

He was particularly active and useful in procuring 
the passage of the Declaration; although his name is 
subscribed to the original instrument deposited in the 
office of the secretary of state, he does not appear as a 
subscriber to the copy published in the Journals of 
Congress. The late Mr. Dallas, in the course of the re- 
publication ef the laws of Pennsylvania, wishing to com- 
pile an accurate copy of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, addressed a letter, on the nineteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1796, to Mr. M‘Kean, requesting to know why 
such a variance existed. The answer to this inquiryis 
a valuable historical record—it is dated at Philadelphia 
onthe twenty-sixth of September 1796, and is in these 
terms: 

**Sir—Your favour of the nineteenth instant, respect- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, should not have 
remained so long unanswered, if the duties of ray office 
of chief justice had not engrossed my whole attention 
while the court was sitting. 

‘**For several years past I have been taught to think 
less unfavourably of scepticism than formerly, So many 
things have been represented, misstated, and errone- 
ously printed (with seeming authenticity, under my own 
eye, asin my opinion to render those who doubt of 
every thing, not altogether inexcusable: The publica- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, on the fourth 
of July, 1776, as printed in the second volume of the 
Journals of Congress, page 241; and also in the acts of 
most pudl.c bodies since, so far as respects the names 
of the delegates or deputies who made that Declara- 
tion, has led to the above reflection. By the printed 
publications referred to, it would appear as if the fifty- 
five gentlemicn, whose names are there printed, and 
none other, were on that day personally present in con- 
gress, and assenting to the Declaration; whereas, the 
truth is otherwise. The following gentlemen were not 
me mbers of congress on the fourth of July, 1776; name- 
ly, Matthew Thornton, Benj. Rush, Geo. Clymer, James 
Smith, Geo. ‘Taylor,and Geo. Ross. The five last named 
were not chosen delegates until the 20th day of that 
month; the first not until the 12th day of September fol- 


lowing,nor did he take his seat in congress until the 4th of | 


November, which was four months after. The Journals 
of Congress, (vol. ii. page 277 and 442,).as well as those 
ot the assembly of the state of Pennsylvania, (p. 53,) 
and of the general assembly of New Hampshire, estab- 
lish these facts. Although the six gentlemen named 
had been very active in the American cause, and some 
of them, tomy own knowledge, warmly in favour of in- 
dependence, previous to the day on which it was de- 
clared, yetI personally know that none of them were in 
congress on that day, 

“Modesty should not rob any man ofhis just honour, 
when by that honour, his modesty cannot be offended. 
My name is not in the printed journals of congress, as a 
party to the Declaration of Independence, and this, like 
an error in the first concoction, has vitiated most of the 
subsequent publications, and yet the fact is, that 1 was 
then a member of congress for the state Delaware, was 
personally present in congress,and voted in favour of in- 
dependence on the fourth of July, 1776, and signed the 
declaration after it had been engrossed on parchment, 
where my name, in my own hand writing, still appears. 
Fienry Wisner, of the state of New York, was also in 
congress, and voted for independence.* * * Ido 
not know how the misstatement in the printed journal 
hashappened. ‘The manuscript public journal has no 


names annexed to the Declaration of Independence, nor | 


has the secret journal; but it appears by the latter, that 
on the nineteenth day of July, 1776, the congress direct- 
ed that it should be engrossed on parchment, and sign- 
ed by every member, and that it was so produced 


"KEAN. 
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| on the second of August, and signed. This is interlined 


| in the secret journal, in the hand of Charles Thompson, 
the secretary. The present secretary of state, of the 
| United States, and myself, have lately inspected the 
(journals, and seen this. The journal was first printed 
| by Mr. John Dunlap, in 1778, and probably copies, with 
| the names thensigned to it, were printed in August, 
| 1776, and that Mr. Dunlap printed the names from one 
| of them. 

‘*{ have now, sir, given you a true, though brief, his- 
tory of thisaffair, and, as you are engaged in publishing 
a new edition of the Laws of Pennsylvania, I am obliged 
to you for affording the favourable opportunity of con- 
veying to you this information, authorising you to make 
uny use of it you please. 

I am, Sir, with peculiar esteem, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Tuomas M‘Kean, 

Atexanpen James Dattas, Esa. 

Secretary of State for Pennsylvania. 

In the year 1776, Delaware was represented in con- 
gress by Cesar Rodney, George Read, and Thomas 
M‘Kean. Mr. Rodney was not present when the ques- 
tion of independence was put, in a committee of the 
whole, on the first of July. Mr. M‘Kean voted for, 
| and Mr. Read against it. Delaware was thus divided. 
| When the president resumed the chair,the chairman of 
| the committee of the whole made his report, which was 
| not acted upon until Thursday, the fourth of July. Ev- 
| 
| 
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——— 





ery state, excepting Pennsylvania and Delaware, had 

voted in favour of the measure, but it was a matter of 
great importance to procure an unanimous voice. Mr. 

M‘Kean, therefore, without delay, despatched an ex- 
press, at his private expense, for Mr. Rodney, who was 
,thenin Delaware. That gentleman hastened to Phila- 
delphia, and was met at the door of the state house, in 
| his boots and spurs, by Mr. M‘Kean, as the members 
| were assembling on the morning of the fourth. After 
la friendly salutation, but without exchanging a werd 
| on the subject of independence, they entered the hall 
| together, and took their seats. They were among the 
| latest in attendance; the proceedings immediately com- 
 mensed, and, aftera few minutes, the great question 
'was put. When the vote of Delaware was called, Mr. 
| Rodney rose, and briefly expressing his conviction that 
'the welfare of his country demanded the declaration, 
voted with Mr. M‘Kean, and secured the voice of De- 
laware. Twoof the members of the Pennsylvania de- 
_legation, adverse to the measure, being absent, that 
| state also united in the vote, by a majority of one. By 
| these means, the Declaration of Independence became 
the unanimous act of the thirteen states.—Mr. M‘Kean 
being engaged in military services, was not present in 
congress during several months next succeeding the 
‘fourth of July, 1776; and it was not until the month of 
| October, that he had an opportunity of affixing his sig- 
nature to the declaration, engrossed on parchment, as di- 
rected by a resolution ef congress subsequent to his 
| necessary departure from Philadelphia. 

Mr. M‘Kean was president of the convention of dep- 
uties from the committees of Pennsylvania, held at the 
| Carpenter’s Hall, in Philadelphia, in June, 1776, who 
| unanimously declared their willingness to concur in a 
| vote of the congress, declaring the United States free 
and independent states. He was one of the committee, 


with Dr. Franklin, and two other deputies, which draft- 
ed that declaration; on the twenty-fourth of June, he 
| signed it in behalf of the state of Pennsylvania; and on 
the succeeding day, delivered it to congress, in the 
'name of the convention. The regiment of associators, 

of which he was colonel, had, in the preceding month 
of May, unanimously made a similar declaration. 

On the fifth of July, 1776, he was chosen chairman, 
ata conference of the delegates in congress, for the 
| states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In 
' the same year, he was also chairman of the committee 

of safety of Pennsylvania, and of the committee of in- 
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spection and observation forthe city and liberties of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Mr. M‘Kean, at this time, was colonel of a regiment of 
associators of the city of Philadelphia. At a conference 
held on the fifth of July, 1776, between a committee of 
congress appointed for the purpose, and the committee 
of safety of Pennsylvania, the committee of inspection 
and observation for the city and liberties of Philadel- 
phia, and the field officers of the five battalions of that 
city, it was agreed that all the associatéd militia of the 
state, with certain exceptions, who could be furnished 
with arms and accoutrements, should immediately 
march, with the utmost expedition, to New Jersey, and 
continue in service until a flying camp, of ten thousand 
men, could be collected to relieve them. In conse- 
quence of these resolutions, Mr. M‘Kean, a few days 
after the Declaration of Independence, marched at the 
head of his battalion, to Perth Amboy, in New Jersey, 
to support General Washington. Although, during his 
term of service, no regular engagement took place, he 
was sometimes exposed to considerable danger, in the 
skirmishes, or rather cannonading, which occurred. An 
instance of this nature is related by himself, in a letter 
dated Head Quarters, Perth Amboy, July 26th, 1776. 
The lines of the enemy were about six hundred yards 
distant. Several shallops were descried sailing along 
the opposite shore towards the enemy’s men-of-war. 
Colonel M‘Kean had received orders to hold his batta- 
lion in readiness to march into town at a minute’s warn- 
ing, and the men were immediately under arms. ‘1 | 
left them,” he remarks, “under lieutenant-colonel Dean, 
to be marched to town, whilst I mounted my horse, and | 
waited on the general for orders. On the road, which 
is a straight and wide lane, (something like Market | 
strect,) all the way from the camp to the Sound, and in | 
a line with the enemy’s batteries, about twenty cannon 
balls flew close to me, sometimes on the one side, 
sometimes on the other, and some just over my head. 
I confess, I was not a little alarmed, being the first 
time that I had ever heard acannon ball, but clapped 
spurs to my horse, and rode on amidst the balls 
for the general’s, where orders had just been is- 
sued to halt the battalion: I was going to execute 
them, when, on turning round, | saw a horse shot 
through the neck with a four pounder, within much 
less distance than the width of Market Street from 
me. The fire was so incessant, and so direct on the 
street that I had to return, that some gentlemen entreat- 
ed me to wait a short time; but, as the troops under my 
care were in full march, and Colonel Miles’ battalion 
close behind them, I thought it my duty to stop them, as 
some of them otherwise would probably be killed, 
without achance of effecting any beneficial service. 
On my return, I found the fire hotter than before, the 
enemy then playing from three batteries of three or 
four guns each; but, through God’s favour, L escaped 
unhurt, and marched the troops to the camp.” 

After the flying camp was completed, the associators | 
were discharged, and Mr.M‘Kean returned to Philadel- | 
phia, when he resumed his seat in Congress, and signed | 
the Declaration of Independence on parchment. Pind- | 
ing that he had been elected a member of the conven- | 
tion for furming a constitution for the state of Delaware, | 
he, in two days, departed for Dover, which he reached 
in one day. Immediately on his arrival, afiera fatigu- 
ing ride, a committee of gentlemen waited on him, and 
requested that he would prepare aconstitution for the | 
future government of the state. To this he consented. 
He retired to his room in the tavern, sat up all the night, 
and having prepared it without a book, or any assis- 
tance whatever, presented it, at ten o’clock next morn 
ing, to the house, when it was unanimously adopted. 

In the year 1777, Mr. M‘Kean acted in the double 
capacity of president of the state ef Delaware, and 
chief justice of Pennsylvania. “Ihave had,” he re- 
marks in a letter to John Adams, dated November 8th, 
1779, “my full share of the anxieties, cares, and trou- | 


LT 








bles, of the present war. For some time, I was obliged 
to actas president of the Delaware state, & as chief jus- 
tice of this: general Howe had just landed (August,1777,) 
at the head of Elk river, when I undertook to discharge 
these two important trusts. The consequence was, to 
be hunted like a fox by the enemy, and envied by those 
who ought to have been my friends. Iwas compelled 
to remove my family five times in a few months, and, at 
last, fixed them in a little log house on the banks of the 
Susquehannah, more than a hundred miles from this 
place: but safety was not to be found there, for they 
were soon obliged to remove again, on account of the 
incursions of the Indians.” 

On the twenty-eighth of July, 1777, he received from 
the supreme executive council, the commission of chief 
justice of Pennsylvania, and performed the duties of 
that high station with distinguished zeal and fidelity, 
for twenty-two years. At the time of his appointment, 
he was speaker of the house of assembly, president of 
Delaware, and a member of congress. 

The following remarks on this appointment are ex- 
tracted from his letter to John Dickinson, dated New- 
ark, August 15th, 1777: “When 1 was in Philadelphia 
about a fortnight ago, the office of chief justice was of- 
fered to me in the politest manner. ‘Two of my friends 
were rather against my accepting it; many others press- 
ed me to it, in the warmest manner. Upon the whole, 
to prevent the least suspicion that I was against any go- 
vernment but such as I framed myself, and that I wanted 
to embroil the state, and occasion disaffection to the 
common cause, &c. &c. which had been liberally prop- 
agated, and to evidence that I had nothing in view but 
to promote the happiness of my country, I thought it 
my duty (though manifestly against my interest) to im- 
itate the great lord Hale, when pressed to the like by 
Cromwell, and was, for the same, and better reasons, 
prevailed with to accept it.” 

‘The burden of public affairs now fell heavily on Mr. 
M‘Kean;and he became more and more solicitousto be 
relieved from his congressional duties. In a letter to 
the legislature of Delaware, dated December 25th, 
1780, he thus portrays his situation: “I find that my 
health and fortune are impaired by my unremitting at- 
tention to the public affairs: what I undertake to per- 
form, I do with all my might; and having very little re- 
lief in attending congress, I find that this, the discharg- 
ing the duties of chief justice, &c. &c. are more than 
I can perform to my own satisfaction. Besides, the 
rank L am obliged to maintain is greater than comports 
with my finances. I must, therefore, beg ef you, to 
appoint some gentlemen as delegates, who will attend 
in congress at such times asI am obliged to be on the 
circuit, or in court, and who will also relieve me occa- 
sionally at other times, and permit that relaxation 
which is absolutely necessary for the mind as well as 
the body, otherwise, that the general assembly would 
be pleased to excuse me the honor, in future;—which 
ismy ardent wish.” It isa proof of the disinterested 
principles by which the public men of that period were 
guided, that Mr. M‘Kean had never received, in any 
year, as much emolument, asa delegate, as would de- 
fray his personal expenses, while engaged in the ser- 
vices; and that during the last two years, (1779 and 


| 1780,) he had not been offered, or received, a farthing. 


Ilis resignation, however, was not accepted, and he 
continued his duties as a delegate from Delaware. 

On the tenth of July, 1781, he was, on the resigna- 
tion of the honorable Samuel Huntington, elected pre- 
sident of congress. On the twenty-third of October, 
1781, the following letter was laid before that body, by 


| the secretary: 


“Sir, 

“I must beg you to remind congress, that when they 
did me the honour of electing me president, and before 
I assumed the chair, I informed them, that, as chief jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania, I should be under the necessity of 
attending the supreme court of that state, in the latter 
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speaker of the house of assembly, soon after command- 
er-in-chief, and from that time until his election to the 
chair of congress, constantly a delegate from the state of 
Delaware. It is not easy, moreover, to imagine, what 
Lam, Sir, right the state of Pennsylvania had to complain of his 
With much respect, conduct. The state of Delaware, did not, in the first in- 
Your must obedient humble servant, stance, appeint the chief justice of Pennsylvania one of 
‘Tuomas M‘Kran. _ their delegates in congress; but it was the state of Penn- 
Cuaries Tompson, s\ lvania that appointed one of the delegates of Delaware, 
Secretary of Congress. then in congress, to be their chief justice—how then, 
Congress accepted the resignation of Mr. M‘Kean, | could the blame of the transaction (even if it were 
but postponed the election of a president until the next | blameable,) be imposed on Mr. M‘Kean? On the gene- 
day, when on motion of Dr. Witherspoon, it was unani- | ral question, whether he was acting in violation ot the 
mously resolved, that Mr. M’Kean be requested to re-| Constitution, it was argued, that although the judges of 
sume the chair, and act as president, until the first | the supreme court of Pennsylvania, were not allowed to 
Monday in November, the resolution of the previous day, | Sit in congress, as members from that state; or in its exe- 
accepting his resignation, notwithstanding. ‘To this | cutive council or general assembly, yet they were not 
measure he acceded. On the fifth of November, the | excluded from sitting in the congress, or council, 
honourable John Hanson was elected president; and on | senate or assembly, for any other state; that the conven- 
the seventh, it was “Resolved, that the thanks of con-| tion never had either the power or inclination to direct 
gress be given to the honourable ‘Thomas M‘Kean, late | the governments of other states, nor to restrain them 
president of congress, in testimony of their approbation | from employing whom they thought proper, in their 
of his conduct in the chair, and in the execution of pub- | Offices of trust or profit; that in fine, there was neither 
lic business.’’—This honourable testimonial was convey- | any law nor reason, why a judge of Pennsylvania could 

| 

| 


end of September, or, at farthest,in October. That 
court will be held to-day. I must, therefore, request, 


that they will be pleased to proceed tothe choice of 
another president, * 





see 


ed to Mr. M‘Kean, in the following flattering communi- | not hold any office whatsoever, which was not derived 
cation from his successor, who was well qualified to | from the state of Pennsylvania. Numerous precedents 
pass a correct judgment on the merits and conduct of may be cited in justification of Mr. M‘Kean’s conduct, 
his predecessor. in retaining his seat in congress. William Henry Dray- 
on, served in congress two years, during which time he 

Sir, was chief justice of the state of South Carolina. William 
It is always a pleasing task to pay a just tribute to | Paca, was, at the same time, chief justice, and a member 
distinguished merit. Under this impression, give me | of congress for the state of Mary land. John Jay,was chief 
leave to assure you,that it is with inexpressible satisfac- | Justice of New York during the time he was president 
tion I present you the thanks of the United States in, of congress.Samuel Huntington, the predecessor of Mr. 
congress assembled, in testimony of their approbation M‘Kean as president of congress, was, during the whole 
of your conduct in the chair, and in the execution of , time, a justice of the supreme court for Connecticut.— 
public business; aduty lam directed to perform by their | And to crown the whole, several of the actual members 
act of the seventh instant, a copy of which I have the | of congress, were, at that time, justice of the supreme 
honour of enclosing. _ court in their respective states. 
When I reflect upon the greatabilities, the exempla- | 


Philadelphia, November 10th, 1781. 





Hence itis apparent, 
that the motives which originated the clamour against 
ry patience, and unequalled skill an ! punctuality, which the chicf justice of Pennsylvania, were any thing else 
you so eminently displayed in executing the important , than honest or patriotic. 





° . . ° ry? . 

duties of president, it must unavoidably, be productive To be continued. 

of great apprehensions inthe one who has the honour | ee. 
of being your successor. But the choice of congress REMINISCENCES, 


obliges me, for a moment, to be silent on the subject of 
my own inability; and, though I cannot equal the bright 
example that is recently set me, yet itshall be my un- 
remitting study to imitate it as far as possible; and in 
doing, this, the reflection is pleasing, that I shall invari. 
ably pursue the sacred path of virtue, which alone 
ought to preserve me free trom censure. 

1 have the honour to be, with the highest sentiments 
of respect and esteem, sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, 


The Abbe Raynal, when speaking of Philadelphia, 
in bis Philosophical history of the East and West In- 
dies, observes that the houses are covered with slate, a 
material amply supplied from quarries in the neighbor- 
hood. But unfortunately, for the source from which 
the Abbe derived this piece of information, there were 
no such quarries near the city that ever I heard of, and 
certainly but a single house in it with this kind of roof, 
which, from that circumstance, was distinguished by 
the name of TVhe Slate house. It stood in Second 
street, at the corner of Norris’s alley, and was a singu- 
lar, old fashioned structure, Jaid out in the style of a 

| fortification, with abundance of angles both salient and 
re-entering. Its two wings projected to the street in 
the manner of bastions, to which, the main building re- 
treating from sixteen to eighteen feet, served for a cur- 
tain. Within, it was cut up into a number of apart- 
ments, and on that account, was exceedingly well adap- 
ted to the purpese of a lodging house, to which use it 
had been long appropriated. An additional conveni- 
ence, was a spacious yard on the back of it, extending 


half way to Front street, enclosed by a high wall, and 
otherwise, in all probability, have dozed on, regardless | ornamented with a double row of venerable, lofty pines, 


both of their constitution and country. The press | which afforded a very agreeable rus in urbe, or rural 
teemed with essays on the subject, maintaining | scene in the heart of the city. The lady who had resi- 
both sides of the question, in which the advocates of | ded here, and given some celebrity to the stand by the 
Mr. M‘Kean enjoyed a manifest advantage. It was evi-| style of her accommodations, either dying or declining 
dent that the authors of the outcry were incited by envy | business, my mother was persuaded by her friends to 
or ambition, and not by virtue or love of country; be-| become her successor; and, accordingly obtained a 
cause, if his seat in congress was illegal atall, it was as| lease of the premises, and took possession of them to 
much se before he was made president, as afterwards. — | the best of my recollection, in the year 1764 or 1765. 
When he was appointed chief justice, in 1777, he was| While in this residence, and in a still more commodious 


Joun Hanson, President. 
The Hon. Tuomas M‘Kean, 
Late President of Congress. 

It may be assumed asa fact, strengthened by daily 
experience,that those men who are mere passive beings, 
will have neither friends nor enemies; while those who 
are active, will have both:—and, whether a man does 
right or wrong, he may always expect to be blamed by 
his enemies. Hence a great clamour attended the ele- 
vation of Mr. M‘Kean to the presidency of congress.— 
His acceptance of that station, while holding the office 
of chief justice, aroused the sleeping lions who would 
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t, to which she | other important matter, treats of astrology and divina- 


some years afterwards removed, she had the honor, if| tion, it is not improbable that its quondam possessor, 
so it might be called, of entertaining strangers of the | Mr. Badourin, might have been a mountebank conjuror, 


first rank who visited the city. Those who have seen 
better days, but have been compelled by hard neces- 
sity, to submit to a way of life, which to a feeling mind, 
whoever may be the guests, is sufficiently humiliating, 
are much indebted to Mr. Gibbon, for the handsome 
manner, in which he speaks of the hostess of a boarding 
house at Lausanne. With the delicacy of a gentleman 
and the discernment of a man of the world, the histori- 
an dares to recognise that worth and refinement are 
not confined to opulence or station; and that, although, 
in the keeper of a house of public entertainment, these 
qualities are not much to be looked for, yet, when they 
do occur, the paying for the comforts and attentions we 
receive does not exempt us from the courtesy of an ap- 
parent equality and obligation, An equally liberal way 
of thinking, is adopted by Mr. Cumberland, who tells 
us in his memoirs, that the British coffee house was kept 
by a Mrs. Anderson, a person of great respectability. 
if then, an education and situation in early life, which 


enabled my mother to maintain an intercourse with the | 
best families in the city, pretensions, in no degree im- | 
paired by ber matrimonial connection, or an industrious, | 


irreproachable conduct in her succeeding years of wi- 
dowhood, can give a claim to respect, I have a right to 
say with Mr. Cumberland, that the principal lodging 
house in Philadelphia, was kept by a person of greut 
respectability. 

A biographical sketch of the various personages, 
who, in the course of eight or nine years, became in- 
mates of this house, might, from the hand of a good de- 
lineator, be both curious and amusing. 
were persons of distinction, and some of no distinction: 


| 
many real gentlemen, and some no doubt, who were 


merely pretenders to the appellation. Some attended 


by servants in gay liveries; some, with servants in plain | 


coats, and some with no servants at all. It was rarely 
without officers of the British army. It was at different 
times, nearly filled by those of the Forty second or 
Highland regiment, as also by those of the Royal Irish, 
Besides these, it sometimes accommodated officers of 
other armies, and other uniforms. 


general in the army of the United States, at the battle 
of Camden. Though a German by birth, he had be- 
longed to the French service, and had returned to 
France after the visit just mentioned. During our re- 


volutionary contest, he came to tender us his services, 
and returned no more. 


meanor of the Baron, bespoke the soldier and philoso- | 
»her; the man who had calmly estimated life and death, | 
and who, though not prodigal of the one, had no un- 


manly dread of the other. 


man; and his behaviour at the time of his death, as I 
have heard it described by Mons. Dubuisson, his aid de 


camp, was exactly conformable to what might have been | 


supposed by his character. 

Another of our foreign guests, was one Badourin, 
who wore a white cockade, and gave himself out for a 
general in the Austrian service; but whether general, 
or not, he one night, very unexpectedly, left his quar- 
ters, making a masterly retreat with the loss of no other 
baggage than that of an old trunk, which, when opened, 
was found to contain only a few old Latin and German 
books. Among the former, was a folio, bound in parch- 
ment, which I have now before me; it is a ponderous 
tract of the mystical Robert Fludd, alias de Fluctibus, 
printed at Oppenheim in the year 1618, and in part de- 
dicated to the Duke of Guise, whom the author informs 
us he had instructed in the art of war. It is to this wri- 
ter probably, that Butler thus alludes in his Hudibras— 

He, Anthroposophus and Floud, 
And Jacob Behman understood. 
From this work of Mr, Fludd, which among a fund of 


Among these, | 


Of this description, | 
was the Baron de Kalb, who visited this country, proba- 
bly about the year 1768 or 1769; and who fell a major | 


The steady and composed de- | 


: 
He was not indeed a young | 


| instead of a general. 


Among those of rank from Great Britain with whose 
residence we were honored, I recollect lady Moore and 
her daughter, a sprightly miss, not far advanced in her 
| teens, and who having apparently no dislike to be seen, 
| had more than once attracted my attention. For I was 

jast touching that age when such objects begin to be 

interesting and excite feelings, which disdain the invidi- 
) ous barriers, with which the pride of condition would 
| surround itself. Not that the young lady was stately; 
| my vanity rather hinted, she was condescendingly cour- 
| teous; and I had, no doubt, read of women of quality 
| falling in love with their inferiors. Nevertheless, the 
| extent of my presumption, was a look or a bow, as she 
| now and then tripped along through the entry. Ano- 
ther was lady Susan Obrien, not more distinguished by 
her title, than by her husband who accompanied her, 

and had figured as a comedian on the London stage, in 
the time of Garrick, Mossop and Barry. Although 
Churchhill charges him with being an imitator of Wood- 
| ward, he yet admits him to be a man of parts; and he 

has been said to have surpassed all his cotemporaries in 
| the character of the fine gentleman; in his easy manner 
_of treading the stage, and particularly of drawing his 

sword, to which action he communicated a swiftness 
and a grace which Garrick imitated, but could not 
equal. Obrien is presented to my recollection as a 
man of the middle height, with a symmetrical form, 
|rather light than athletic. Employed by the father to 
} instruct Jady Susan in elocution, he taught her, it seems, 


that it was no sin to love; for she became his wife, and, 
as [ have seen it mentioned in the Theatrical Mirror, 

obtained for him, thro’ the interest of her family, a post 

_in America. But what this post was, or where it located 
him, I never heard. 

A third person of celebrity and title was sir William 
Draper, who made a tour to this country, a short time 
_after his newspaper encounter with Junius. It has even 

been suggested that this very incident sent the knight 
on his travels. Whether or not, it had so important a 
consequence, it cannot be denied, that sir William 
caught a tartar in Junius; and that when he commen- 


ced his attack, he had evidently underrated his adver- 
| sary. 


During his stay in Philadelphia, no one was so assi- 
duous in his attentions to him as Mr. Richardson, better 
known at that time by the name of Frank Richardson, 
then from England on a visit to his friends. This gen- 
| tleman was one of the most singular and successful of 

American adventurers. The son of one of our plainest 
Quakers, he gave early indications of that cast of char- 


acter which raised him to his present station, that of a 
colonel inthe British guards. Ata time, when such at- 
_tainments formed no part of education in Pennsylvania, 
/he sedulously employed himself, in acquiring skill in 
| the use of the small sword and the pistol, as if to shine 
|as a duellist, had been the first object of his ambition. 
| Either from a contempt for the dull pursuits of the 

‘thome keeping youth” of his day, or from the singu- 
| tarity of his propensities repelling association, he was 
solitary and rarely with companions. Fair and delicate 
| to effeminacy, he paid great attention to his person, 

which he had the courage to invest in scarlet, in defi- 
ance of the society to which he belonged, in whose 
mind’s eye, perhaps as to that of the blind man of 
| Locke, this color from their marked aversion to it, re- 
sembles the sound of a trumpet; and no less in defiance 
of the plain manners of a city, in which except on the 
back of a soldier, a red coat was a phenomenon, and al- 
ways indicated a Creole, a Carolinian, or a dancing mas- 
ter. With these qualifications, and these alone per- 
haps, Mr. Richardson, at an early age, shipped himself 
for England, where soon, having the good fortune to 
establish a reputation for courage by drawing his sword 
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in behalf of a young man of rank, in a broil at the thea-| once, undergone its scrutiny; for he took a very friendly 
tre, he was received into the best company, and thence | interest in my welfare, evinced by an occasional super- 
laid the foundation of his preferment. Such, at least | intendence of my education, in so far at least, as re- 
was the generally received account of his rise. But! spects the exterior accomplishments. Above all things, 
whether accurate or not, his intimate footing with sir | he enjoined upon me the cultivation of the French lan- 
William, is an evidence of the style of his company | guage, of which he had himself acquired a smattering, 
whilst abroad, as well as the propriety of his conclusion, | from a temporary residence in Canada, and he gave me 
that his native land was not his sphere. a pretty sharp lecture upon a resolution I had absurdly 

As the story went: on Mr. Richardson’s first going to | taken up, not to learn dancing, from an idea of its being 
Engiand, he happened to be in the same lodgings with | an effeminate and unmanly recreation. He combated 
Foote, the comedian, with whom he became intimate. | my folly with arguments, of which I have since felt the 
One day upon his coming out of his chamber, ‘‘Rich-| full force; but which, as they turned upon interests, I 
ardson,”’ says Foote to him, a ‘‘person has just been ask- | was then too young to form conceptions of, they pro- 
ing for you, who expressed a strong desire to see you, | duced neither conviction nor effect. Fortunately for 
and pretended to be an old Philadelphia acquaintance. | me, | had to deal witii a man who was not thus to be 
But | knew better, for he was ad d ill looking fel- | baffled. He very properly assumed the rights of ma- 
low, and I have no doubt the rascal was a bailiff; so I | ture age and experience, and accordingly, one day, on 
told him you were not at home.’”? But here either} my return from school, he accosted me with, *‘Come 
Foote’s sagacity had been at fault, or he had been play- | here young man, I have something to say to you,” and 





ing off a stroke of his humour, the visitor having really 
been no other than Mr. —— a respectable mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, though not a figure the most de- | 
bonair to be sure. 

From Philadelphia, sir William passed on to New- 
York, where, if I mistake not, he married. During his 
residence in that city, he frequently amused himself 
with a game of rackets, which he played with some 
address; and he set no small value on the talent, There 
was a mechanic in the place, the hero of the tennis 








with a mysterious air conducted me to his chamber. 
Here I found myself entrapped. Godwin, the assistant 
of Tioli the dancing master, was prepared to give me a 
lesson. Etherington introduced me to him as the pupil 
he had been speaking of, and saying, he would leave us 
to ourselves, he politely retired. The arrangement 
with Tioli was, that I should be attended in the major’s 
room until I was sufficiently drilled for the public 
school; and the ice thus broken, I went on, and instead 
of standing in a corner, like a goose on one leg (the 


AS oe 


court, who was so astonishingly superior to other men, | major’s comparison) ‘‘while music softens and while 
that there were few whom he could not beat with one | dancing fires,” I became qualified for the enjoyment of 
hand attached to the handle of a wheelbarrow. Sir female society, in one of its most captivating forms. 

William wished to play with him, and was gratified; the | Major Etherington had a brother in the rank of a 
New Yorker having urbanity enough to cede the splen- | captain, sa like himself, as to realize the story of the 
did stranger some advantages, and even in conquering, | two Socias, and to remove half the improbability of 
to put on the appearance of doing it with difficulty.— | the plot of Shakspeare’s Comedy of Errors. Any one, 
Yet, apart, he declared that he could have done the | at a first sight, might have mistaken the one for the 
same with the incumbrance of the wheelbarrow. These | other, at least I «lid, for a moment; but ona close in- 


ih 


are hearsay facts—they come, however, from persons of 
credit, in the way of being acquainted with them. 
But what imports it the reader to know, that sir Wil- 


liam Draper was aracket player? Nothing, certainly, | 


unless we reflect, that he was a conspicuous character, | 
the conqueror of Manilla, and still more, the literary | 
opponent of Junius. Without granting something to 


celebrity of this latter sort, what possible interest could | 


we take in learning that Doctor Johnson liked a leg of | 
pork, or that he could swallow twelve or more cups of | 





tea at a sitting. 

Major George Etherington, of the Royal Americans, | 
was an occasional inmate of our house, from its first es- | 
tablishment on the large scale, until the time of its being | 
jaid down, about the year 1774. He seemed to be al- | 
ways employed in the recruiting service, in the per- | 
formance of which he had a snug, economical method of | 
hisown. He generally dispensed with the noisy cere- | 
mony of a recruiting coterie; Mr having, as it was said, | 
and I believe truly, passed through the principal grades | 
in its composition, namely, those of a drummer and ser. , 
geant, he was a perfect master of the inveigling arts 
which are practised on the occasion, and could fulfil, at 
a pinch all the duties himself. The major’s forte was 
a knowledge of mankind, of low life especially; and he | 
seldom scented a subject, that he did not, in the end, | 
make his prey. He knew his man, and could immedi- | 
ately discover a fish that would bite. Hence, he wasted | 
no time in angling in wrong waters. His superior height, | 
expansive frame, and muscular limbs, gave him a com- | 
manding air among the vulgar; and, while enforcing his | 


spection it would be discovered, that the captain was 
more scant in his proportions, as well as several years 
younger than his brother. Tom, forso the captain 
was familiarly called by the major, bad taken bis turn 
to recruit in Philadelphia, while his superior was em- 
ployed elsewhere. From a comparatively weaker dis- 
cernment of human character, he had enlisted a lad 
and converted him into his waiting man, whom George, 
on a junction which soon after took place, pronounced 
to bea fool, and wholly unfit fora soldier. This the 
captain denied strenuously, and the question became 
the frequent topic of good humored altercation between 
them, until an incident occurred, which gave the major 
an unequivocal triumph. One morning very early, the 
brothers lodging in the same apartment, this recruit, 
and for the first time, common servant of the two, sofi- 
ly approached the bed of the major, and gently tapping 
him on the shoulder to awaken him, very sapiently in- 
quired, if he might clean his shoes. George, with in- 
finite presence of mind, replied, that it was not material, 
but *‘go (says he) and ask my brother Tom if you may 
clean his.” The poor fellow didas he was bid, and 
probably as he would have done if he had not been bid- 
den; and Tom’s slumbers became victims also, to the 
same momentous investigation. The major took care 
to relate the circumstance at the breakfast table, and, 
of course, obtained a unanimous suffrage to his opinion, 
that the captain’s recruit was not exceeding wise. 


Although Etherington was extremely deficient in lit- ; 


erature, few persons possessed more acuteness of intel- 
lect, or a happier talent for prompt replication. A warm 


suit with all the flippancy of halbert elocution, he fa- | dispute having one day taken place at the coffee house, 
miliarly held his booby by the button, his small, black, | between Mr. Bradford, who kept it, and Mr. Delancey 
piercing eyes, which derived additional animation from | of New-York, in which the parties appeared to be pro- 
the intervention of a sarcastic, upturned nose, penetra- | ceeding to blows, major Etherington stepped between 
ted to the fellow’s soul, and gave him distinct intelli- | themand separated them, ‘The next day, on a suppo- 
gence of whut was passing there. In fact, I have never | sition of partiality to Delancey, he was roundly taken to 
seen aman with a cast of countenance so extremely | task by Bradford. He observed, that he had merely 
subtile and investigating. I have myself, more than! interfered as a common friend to both, No, sir, said 
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Bradford, you were the decided champion of Delancey, | general John Reid, who is stated to have died in his 


you laid your hands upon me, and kept your face to me, | 
while your back wasturnedtohim. Very well then, 
sir, said Etherington, with quickness, I treated you po- | 
litely, and Mr. Delancey with a rudeness for which 1 | 
owe him an apology. A ready, unexpected turn of | 
this kind, has always a good effect on the bye standers, | 
and they accordingly lent their aid in restoring good | 
humor. 
As I have said that the major commenced his military | 
career in the humblest walks of his profession, the read- | 
er may expect to hear of the exploits which produced 
his extraordinary promotion. But it was not to martial | 
prowess that he owed it. The world gave out, that a! 
certain wealthy widow of the county of New Castle, be- | 
came enamoured of him/and first purchased him a com- | 
mission. His saving Vaowiedas soon ¢:abled him to | 
purchase a better one, and from a captaincy, the station 
in which I first knew him, he had risen to that of 
a colonel, when I last saw him at Philadelphia, just at 
the approach of the war. What then brought him there 
is uncertain. He was, however, taken notice of by the | 
committee of safety; required to hasten his departure, 
and in the mean time, put under his parole. He endea- | 
vored to make a jest of the matter, by assuring them, 
that they need not be under the least apprehension of 
his going an inch nearer to the scene where fighting 
was to be looked for. He several times called to see 
us while in town, and observing me in the light infantry 
uniform, he undertook to recommend to me, between | 
banter and earnest, that if I inclined to a military life, 
at once to get a commission in the British service, 
which, he would charge himself to procure for me:— | 
That as to our idle parade of war, it would vanish in| 





smoke, or, if seriously persisted in, would infallibly ter- 
minate in our disgrace, if not ruin. Iasked him if he} 
had been to see us exercise. “Oh no,” said he, “that 
would be highly improper; we make it a point in the 
army never to look at awkward men, we hold it unpo- 
lite.” The colonel was no doubt correct in his opinion 
of our tactics; though I was nettled a little at his con- 
temptuous manner of treating us. But I here dismiss 
him with the observation, that he was a singular man, 
who knew the world and turned that knowledge to his 
advantage. He had certainly much mental ability, and | 
of a cast which he himself conceived would have well | 
qualified him for the bar; a profession, for which, he has | 
told me, nature intended him. In this estimate of his | 
talents, however, it is not improbable, that he might | 
have attributed too much to management and chicane, | 
which had essentially availed him in the business of re- | 
cruiting. For he valued himself upon them here; and | 
I well remember that upon my mother’s telling him of | 
captain Anstruther, who had recruited in his absence, | 
sending a drum about before he left the city, to pro- | 
claim, that if any one had been aggrieved by him or his | 
party, to call upon him and he should be redressed, he | 
replied—“And was’nt he a d d fool for his pains?’ | 
In mentioning captain Anstruther it occurs to me, that 
he may be the same who is stated to have fallen asa ge- | 
neral officer at the battle of Corunna. 
There were two other majors, with whose company | 
we were a long time favored. These were majors 
Small and Fell; and if names had any appropriation to | 
the persons of those who bear them, these might have | 
been very well interchanged; for Small was a stout, ath- | 
letic man, who might be supposed to possess a capacity | 
for felling, while the other was one of the smallest men 
Ihave seen. Some one asking one cay, if major Small 
was at home? “No,” says Fell, “but the smadl major is.” | 
Small is a principal figure in Trumbull’s print of the | 





death of Warren. He is represented in the humane at- | 


titude of putting aside with his sword, a British bayonet, | 
aimed at the breast of the dying patriot. | 


Another officer of the British army, who was | 


time our inmate, is suggested by a notice of his death 
in the monthly magazine of March, 1807. 
Vou. VI. 22 


87th year, the oldest officer in the service. In this ac- 
count of him, it is said, that in the meridian of his life, 
he was esteemed the best gentleman German-flute per- 
former in England; that he was also particularly famed 
for his taste in the composition of military music, and 
that his marches are still admired. This gentleman was 
a colonel at the time I speak of him. His fame as a per- 
former on the flute I recollect, as also to have heard 
him play; but probably I was too little of a connoiseur 
to duly appreciate his talents. I cannot say that my 
expectations were fully answered; his tones were low 
and sweet, but the tunes he played were so disguised 
and overloaded with variations, as with me to lose much 
of their melody. 

From these gentlemen of the army, I pass to one of 
the navy, rude and boisterous as the element on which 


‘he belonged. Hisname I think was Wallace, the com- 


mander of a ship of war on the American station, and 
full fraught, perbaps with the ill humour of the mother 
country towards her colonies, which she was already 
beginning to goad to independence. His character up- 
on the coast, was that of being insolent and brutal be- 
yond his peers; and his deportment as a lodger, was 


‘altogether of a peace with it. Being asked by my 


mother, who, by the desire of the gentlemen, was in 
the custom of taking the head of the table, if he would 
be helped to a dish that was near her: ‘* Damme, mad- 
am,” replied the ruffian, ‘‘it is to be supposed that at 


_a public table every man has a right to help himself, 
'and this I mean to do.” With a tear in her eye, she 


besought him to pardon her, assuring him, that in fu- 
ture, he should not be offended by her officiousness. 
At another time, when Joseph Church of Bristol, who 


| has already been mentioned as a friend of the family, 


was in town and at our house, which, in his visits to the 
city, he always made his home, my mother mentioned 
to the gentlemen, who were about sitting down to sup- 
per, but three or four in number, of whom Captain 
Wallace was one, that there was a friend of her’s in the 
house, a very honest, plain man of the society of Friends, 


'and begged to know if it would be agreeable to them 


that he should be brought in to supper. They all readily 
assented, and none with more alacrity than Wallace. 
Accordingly Mr. Church was introduced, and sat down. 
During supper, the captain directed his chief discourse 
to him, interlarded with a deal of very coarse and inso- 
lent raillery on his broad brim, &c. Church bore it all 
very patiently until after supper, when he at length 
ventured to say, ‘*Captain, thou hast made very free 
with me, and usked me a grest many questions, which 
1 have endeavoured to answer to thy satisfaction. Wilt 
thou now permit me to ask thee one in my turn?” “Oh 
by all means,” exclaimed the captain, “ any thing that 
you please, friend—what is it?’ ‘ Why then, I wish 
to be informed, what makes thee drink so often; art 
thou really dry every time thou carriest the liquor to thy 
mouth?” This was a home thrust at the seaman, whose 
frequent potations had already produced a degree of 
intoxication. At once forgetting the liberties he had 


| taken, and the promise he had given of equal freedom 


in return, he broke out into a violent rage, venting him- 
self in the most indecent and illiberal language, and vo- 
ciferating, with an unlucky logic which recoiled upon 
himself—“ What! do you think I am like a hog, only to 
drink when I am dry ?? But matters had gone too far 
for a reply; and the object of his wrath very prudently 
left the table and room as expeditiously as possible. It 
cannot be denied, that there was some provocation in 
the question proposed: but he knows little of the Qua- 
ker character, who does not know, that the non-resisting 
tenet does not prohibit the use of dry sarcasm, which 
here was unquestionably in its place. 

It would be easy to extend these biographical details ; 
but my materials, at best, are too deficient in interest to 
warrant much presumption on the patience of the read- 


This was! er: I shall, therefore, only add to the list, the names of 
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Hancock and Washington, each of whom had at differ- 
ent times sojourned at our caravansary. 


[ Ta be Concluded. | 


HABITS AND STATE OF SOCIETY. 
“Not to know what has been transacted in former times, 
is always to remain a child!” Cicero. 

It is our intention (so far as facts will enable us) to 
raise some conceptions of the men and things as they 
existed in former years, chiefly such as they were when 
every thing, partook of colonial submission and simpli- 
city—when we had not learnt to aspire to great things. 
To this end we shall here dispose our collections from 
‘narrative old age,” and show the state of the past 
“elimmering through the dream of things that were.” 

Gabriel ‘I homas, in his account, of 1698, of the primi- 
tive state of society, speaks of great encouragements 
and ready pay given to all conditions of tradesmen and 
working men. None need stand idle. Of lawyers and 
physicians he remarks he will say little, save that their 
services were little required, as all were peaceable and 
healthy. Women’s wages he speaks of as peculiarly 
high, for two reasons; the sex was not numerous, which 
tended to make them in demand, and therefore to raise 
the price. Besides, as these married by the time they 
were twenty years of age, they sought to procure a 
maid-servant for themselves in turn. Old maids were 
not to be met with, neither jealousy of husbands. The 
children were generally weil favoured and beautiful to 
behold. He says he never knew any with the least 
blemish. William Penn also made the remark, on his 
arrival, that all the houses of the Butch and Swedes he 
found every where filled with a lusty and fine looking 
race of children. | 

Numerous traditionary accounts attest the fact, that 
there was always among the early settlers a frank and 
generous hospitality. Their entertainments were de- 
void of glare and show, but always abundant and good 
Mr. Kalm,-when here in 1748, expressed his great sur- | 
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ments as that the dancing school was discontinued, and 
the ball and concert room were shut up, as inconsistent 


with the requisitions of the gospel. No less than four- 


teen sermons were preached on Society Hill in open 
air, in one week, during the session of the Presbyteri- 
an church; and the Gazette of the day, in noticing the 
fact, says, ‘*The change to religion here is altogether 


surprising through the influence of Whitefield—no 
books sell but religious, and such as is the general 
conversation.” 

Doctor Franklin, describing the state of the people 
about the year 1752, says they were all loyal and sub- 
mitted willingly to the government of the crown, or paid 
for defence cheerfully: “They were led by a thread, 
They not only had a respect, but an affection for Great 
Britain, for its laws, its customs, and its manners, and 
even a fondness for its fashion, not yet subsided. Na- 
tives of Great Britain were always treated with particu- 
lar regard; and, tobe “an Old England man” gave a 
kind of rank and respect among us.” 

The oki people all testify that the young of their 
youth were much more reserved, and held under much 
more restraint in the presence of their elders and parents 
than now. Bashfulness and modesty in the young were 
then regarded as virtues; and the present treedom be- 
fore the aged was not then countenanced. Young 
lovers then listened and took side-long glances when 
before their parents cr elders. 

Mrs. Susan N— , who lived to be 80 years of 
age, told me it was the custom of her early days for the 
young part of the family, and especially of the female 
part, to dress up neatly towards the close of the day 
and set in the street-porch. It was customary to go 
from porch to porch in neighbourhoods and sit and 
converse. Young gentlemen in passing used to affect 





| to say that while they admired the charms of the fair 


who thus occupied them, they found ita severe ordeal, 
as they thought they might become the subject of re- 
mark. ‘This, however, was a mere banter. 


Those 
days were really very agreeable and sociable. 


; ; To be 
prise at the universal freedom with which travellers | so easily gratified with a sight of the whole city popula- 


were every where accustomed to leap overthe hedges & 
take the fruit from the orchards, even while the owners | 


tion, must have been peculiarly grateful toevery travel. 
ling stranger. 


In truth, we have never seena citizen 


were looking on, without refusal. Fine peaches, he | who remembered the former easy exhibition of fami- 
says, were thus taken from the orchards of the poorest | lies, who didnot regret its present exclusive and re- 
peasants, such ascould only be enjoyed, as he said, by | served substitute. 


the nobility in his own country! What a golden age | 
it must have appeared to htm and others! 

William Fishbourne, in his MS. narrative of about the 
same time, says, “Thus providence caused the country 
to flourish and to increase in wealth, to the admiration 
ofall people, the soil being fruitful and the peosle | 
industrious, For many years there subsisted a good | 





———— 


The same lady told me it was a common occurrence to 


see gentcel men after a fall of snow shovelling it away 
from their several doors. 


She has told me the names 
of several who would not now suffer their children to 
do the same. 

The late aged John Warder, Esq. told me that in his 
younger days he never knew of more than five or six 


concord and benevolent disposition among the people persons at most, in the whole city, who did not live on 
of all denominations, each delighting to be reciprocal- | the same spot where they pursued their business, a 


ly helpful and kind in acts of friendship for one another.” | convenience and benefit now so generally departed 
Moralasthe people generally were, and well dispo- 





sed to cherish a proper regard for religious principles, 
jt became a matter of easy attainment to the celebrated 
Whitefield and his coadjutors, Tennant, “Davenport, 
&c. to gain a great ascendency over the minds of many 
of the people. The excitement wroughtamong them 
was very considerable. He procured in Philadelphia 
to be built for him one of the largest churches then in 
the colonies, and his helper, Tennant, another. It is 
manifest enough now that the ardour of success genera- 
ted considerable of fanaticism and its consequent re- 
proach.* Whitefield, in 1739, preached to a crowd of 
15,000 personson Society Hill. About the same time 
he so far succeeded to repress the usual public amuse- 








* This is manifest by numerous publications of the day. 
Rev'd. Mr. Cummings of Christ church, and Rev’d. E. 
Kinnersley, Professor among others, published against 
them. Both Whitefield and Tennant lived long enough 
afterwards to make their confessions of intemperate 
zeal. 


sesctenreneenecelianainagas 


his banquets.” 


from by the general class of traders. ‘Then wives and 
daughters very often served in the stores of their pa- 
rents, and the retail dry goods business was mostly in 
the hands of widows or maiden ladies. 

Mrs. S. N. also informed me that she remembers hayv- 
ing been at houses when tea was a rarity, and has seen 
the quantity measured out for the tea pot in small hand- 
scales. This was to apportion the strength with accu- 
racy. 

In herearly days if a citizen failed in business it was a 
case of general and deep regret. Every man who met 
his neighbour spoke of his chagrin. It was arare oc- 
currence, because honesty and temperance in trade 
was then universal; and none embarked then without 
a previous means adapted to their business. 

Another lady Mrs. H. who saw things before the war 
of Independence, says she is often amused with the ex. 
clamation of her young friends, as she points them now 
to houses of a second or third rate tradesman, and says, 
“in that house such and such a distinguished man held 
Dinners and suppers went the round 
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of every social circle at Christmas, and they who par- 


| One of the remarkable incidents of our republican 


took of the former were also expected to remain for | principles of equality, is, that hirelings, who in times 
the supper. Afternoon visits were made not at night | before the war of Independence were accustomed toac- 


as now, but at so early an hour as to permit matrons to | 


go home and see their children put to bed. 

I have often heard aged citizens say that decent citi- 
zens had a universal speaking acquaintance with each 
other, and every body prompt!y recognized a stranger 
in the streets. A simple or idiot person was known to 
the whole population. Every body knew Bobby Fox, 
and habitually jested with him as they met him. Mi- 
chael Weaders too wasan aged idiot, whom all knew 
and esteemed: so much so, that they actually engraved 
his portrait as a remembrancer of his benignant and sim- 
ple face. See acopy inmy MS. Annals in the City 


. Library, page 284. 


Doctor Franklin has said, that before the war of In- 
dependence ‘‘to be an Old England man gave a kind 
of rank and respect among us.” I introduce this re- 


cept the names of servants and to be dressed according 
to their condition, will now no longer suffer the former 


abroad, of genteeler people than their business warrants. 

Those, therefore, who from affluence have many such 

dependants, find it a constant subject of perplexity to 
| manage their pride and assumption. 
| In the olden time all the hired women wore short- 
| gowns and linseywoolsey or worsted petticoats. Some 
| are still alive who used to call master and mistress who 
| will no longer do it. 
| 
{ 


| appellation; and all affect the dress and the air, when 


These facts have been noticed by the London Quar- 
terly Review, which instances a case highly character- 
istic of theirhigh independence: A lady, who hada 

| large gala party, having rung somewhat passionately at 


| the bell to call a domestic, was answered by a girlopen- 


mark for the sake of observing, that for many years af-| ing the saloon door, saying, “the more you ring the 
ter that war, even till nearly down to the present day, 1) more | wont come,” and so withdrew! Now all hired 
can remember that weseemed to concede to English gen- | girls appear abroad in the same style of dress as their 
tlemen a claim which they were not backward to arro- | ladies; for, 

gate, that they were a superior race of men; this too | 
from their having been familiar at home with superior | 
displays of grandeur, more conveniences of living, high- | 
er perfections imthe arts, &c. and, above all, as having | 
among them a renowned race of authors, poets, &c.— | Sotrue it is that every condition of society is now 
Their assumptions in consequence were sometimes ar-| changed from the plain and unaffected state of our fore- 
rogant or offensive. And Il remember to have felt with | fathers, —all are 

others some disparagement in the comparison. If it | 
were only to speak of their grand navy, we felt diminu- | 


tive when we heard big tales of their ‘Royal George,” | — Before the Revolution no hired man or woman wore 
—the grandeur of their “great fleet,” &c.—we who any shoes so fine as calf skin; coarse neats leather was 
had never seen more among us than a single frigate. — | their every day wear. Men and women then hired by 
But the time is now passing off—we have in turn be- | the year, men got 16 to 20£. and a servant woman 8 to 
come renowned and great. Our navy has become Fee | 10£. Out of that it was their custom to lay up money, 
spectable; our entertainments have become splendid | to buy before their marriage a bed and bedding, sil- 
and costly. Ihave lived withal to find that even we, | ver tea spoons, and a spinning wheel, &c. 

who before cowered, have taken our turn of being lord-) 4 lady of my acquaintance, Mrs. H. familiar with 
ly; which we manifest in the offensive deportment of | those things as they were before the Revolution, has 
a mother country to ourgnumeroums colonies in the | thus expressed her sense of them, viz. In the olden 
west, &c. Lonly “speak what | do know” when I say | time domestic comfort was not every day interrupted 
1 have seen Philadelphians and New Yorkers, as metro- | by the pride and profligacy of servants. There were 
politans assuming airs of importance at Washington then but few hired,—black slaves, and German and 
city, at Pittsburg, at Cincinnati, at New Orleans, | Irish redemptioners made up the mass. Personal liber- 
&c. Those pretensions of our vanity formerly in | ty js unquestionably the inherent right of every human 
those places will subside and pass away: already | creature, but the slaves of Philadelphia were a happier 
they will scarcely be observed there, and could hardly | class of people than the free blacks now, who exhibit 
have been believed but for this remembrancer, which | every sort of wretchedness and profligacy in their 
shows indeed the general state of rising society in this dwellings. The former felt themselves to be an integral 
new country. part of the family to which they belonged; they were 


“Excess, the serofulous and itchy plague 
‘That seizes first the opulent, descends 

‘Yo the next rank contagious! and in time 
Yaints downwards all the graduated scale.” 


“Infected with the manners and the modes 
It knew not once!” 





The tradesmen before the Revoliition (I mention ) 


these facts with all good feeling,) were an entirely dif. | 
ferent generation of men from the present. ‘They did | 
not then, as now, present the appearance in dress of | 
gentlemen. Between them and what were deemed the | 
hereditary gentlemen there was a marked difference.— | 
in truth, the aristocracy of the gentlemen was noticed | 
if not felt, and it was to check any undue assumption of | 
ascendency in them, that the others invented the rally- | 
ing name of “the Leather Apron Club,”—a name with | 
which they were familiar before Franklin’s ‘‘junta” was | 
formed and received that other name. In that day the! 
tradesmen and their families had far less pride than now. 
While at their work, or in going abroad on week-days, 
all such as followed rough trades, such as carpenters, 
masons, coopers, blacksmiths, &c. universally wore a 
leathern apron before them, and covering all their vest. 
Dingy buckskin breeches, once yellow, and check 
shirts and a red flannel jacket was the common wear of 
most working men: and all men and boys from the coun- 
try were seen in the streets in leather breeches and 
aprons, and would have been deemed out of character 
without them. In those days, tailors, shoemakers and 
hatters waited on customers to take their measures, and 


afterwards called with garments to fit them on before 
finished. 





faithful and contented, and affected no equality in dress 
or manners with those who ruled them; every kindness 
was extended to them in return. 

Among the rough amusements of men might be men- 
tioned, shooting, fishing, and sailing parties. These were 
frequent, as also glutton clubs, fishing-house and coun- 
try parties were much indulged in by respectable citi- 
zens. Great sociability prevailed among all classes of 
citizens until the strife with Great Britain sent “every 
man to his own ways;” then discord and acrimony en- 
sued, and the previously general friendly intercourse 
never returned. We afterwards grew another and en- 
larged people. 

Our girls in the day time, as told me by T. B. used to 
attend the work of the family and in the evening pa- 
rade in their porch at the door. Some of them, how- 
ever, even then read novels and walked without busi- 
ness abroad. Those who had not housework employed 
themselves in their accomplishments, such as making 
shell work, cornucopizs, working of pocket books 
with a close strong stitched needle work. 

The ladies, seventy fears ago, were much accus- 
tomed to ride on horse back for recreation. It was 
quite common to see genteel ladies riding with jockey 
caps. 
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Boarding schools for girls were not known in Phila- 
delphia until about the time of the Revolution, nor had 
they any separate schools for writing and cyphering, but 
were taughtin common with boys. ‘The ornamental 
parts of female education were bestowed, but geogra- 
phy and grammar were never regarded for them, until 
a certain Mr. Horton—thanks to his name!—proposed 
to teach those sciences to young ladies. Similar insti- | 
tutions afterwards grew into favour. 

It was usual in the Gazettes of 1760 to 70 to an- 
nounce marriages in words like these, to wit: ‘*Miss 
Betsey Laurence, or Miss Eliza Caton, a most agreeable 
lady, with a large or a handsome fortune!” 

In still earlier times marriages had to be promulged | 
by affixing the intentions of the parties on the Court 
house or Meeting house door; and when the act was) 
solemnized they should have at least twelve suscribing 
witnesses. ‘The act which imposed it was passed in | 
1700. 

The wedding entertainments of oldentimes were | 
very expensive and harrassing to the wedded. The | 
house of the parent would be filled with company to 
dine; the same company would stay to tea and to sup- 
per. For two days punch was dealt out in profusion. 
The gentlemen saw the groom on the first floor, and | 


then ascended to the second floor, where they saw the | 
bride; there every gentleman, evento one hundred in 

a day, kissed her! Even the plain friends submitted to 

these things. I have known rich families which had | 
120 persons to dine—the same who had signed their 
certificate of marriage at the monthly Meeting; these 
also partook of tea and supper. As they formally pass- 
ed the Meeting twice, the same entertainment was re- 
peated. Two days the male friends would call an¢ take | 
punch; and all who would kiss the bride. Besides 

this, the marr:age pair for two entire weeks saw large 

tea parties at their home, having in attendance every 

night the groomsman and bridesmaids. To avoid expense 

and trouble, Friends have since tade it sufficient to 

pass but one Meeting. When these marriage enter- | 
tainments were made, it was expected also, that 

punch, cakes and meats should be sent out very gener- | 
ally in the neighbourhood, even to those who were not 

visiters in the family! 

It was much the vugue of the times of the » 2ar 1760, 
and thereabouts, to ‘‘crack the satiric thong” on the of- | 
fenders of the day by caricatures. R. J. Dove of that 
day, a teacher in the academy and a satirist, was the 
author of several articles in that wav. He was encoun- 
tered in turn by one Isaac Hunt, who went afterwards | 
to England and became a clergymen there. Two such 
engraved caricatures and some poetry I have preserved 
in my MS, Annals in the city Library, pages 273—4: 
One is *‘the attempt to wash the blackmoor white,” 
meaning Judge Moor; the other is a caricature of 
Friends, intended to asperse them as promoting Indian | 
ravages in the time of their “‘association for preserving 
peace.”’ | have alsotwo other engraved articles and 
poetry called“The Medley” and the **Counter Medley,” 
intended for electioneering squibs and slurring the 
leaders. Thelate Judge Peters, who bad been Dove’s 
pupil, described him as ‘‘a sarcastical and ill-tempered 
doggerelizer, who was but ironically Dove; for his tem- 
per was that of a hawk, and his pen tlie beak of a fal- 
con pouncing on innocent prey.” 

It may surprise some of the present generation to | 
learn that some of those aged persons who they may 
now meet, have teeth which were originally in the 
heads of others! 1 have seen a printed advertisement | 
of the year 1784, wherein Doctor Le Mayeur, dentist, 
proposes to the citizens to transplant teeth; stating 
therein, that he has successfully transplanted 123 teeth 
ma the preceding six months! At the same time he of- 
fers two guineas for every toosh which may be offered 
to him by “‘persons disposed to sell their front teeth or | 
any of them!” This was quite a novelty in Philadel- | 
phia; the present care of the teeth was ill understood | 


_ the feelings of the boys of Philadelphia! 
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then.* He had, however, great success in Philadelphia, 
and went off with a good deal of our patrician’s mo- 
ney. Several respectable ladies had been implanted. 
Iremember some curious anecdotes of some cases. 
One of the Meschianza bells had such teeth. They 
were, in some cases, two months before they could eat 
with them. One lady, now alive, told me she knew of 
sixteen cases of such persons among her acquaintance. 

Doctor Baker, who preceded La Mayeur, was the 
first person ever known as a dentist in Philadephia. 
Tooth-brushes were not even known, and _ the genteel- 
est then were content to rub the teeth with achalked 
rag or with snuff. Some even deemed it an effeminacy 
in men to be seen cleaning the teeth at all. 

Of articles and rules of diet, so far as it differed from 


| ours in the earliest time,we may mention coffee as a be- 


verage, was used but rarely; chocolate for morning and 
evening, or thickened milk for children. Cookery in 
general was plainer than now. In the country, morn- 
ing and evening repasts were generally made of milk, 
having bread boiled therein, or else thickened with 


| pop-robbins,—things made up of flour and eggs into 
| a batter, and so dropt in with the boiling milk. 


We shall give the reader some little notice of a 


strange state of our society about the years 1795 to 


1798, when the phrensy of the French Revolution pos- 
sessed and maddened the boys, without any check or 
restraint from men halfas puerile as then themselves in 
the delusive politics of the day. 

About the year 1793 to 94, there was an extravagant 
and impolitic affection for France, and hostility to ev- 
ery thing British, in our country generally It requir- 
ed all the prudence of Washington and his cabinet to 
stem the torrent of passion which flowed in favour of 
France to the prejudice of ourneutrality. Now theevent 
is passed we may thus soberly speak of its character. 


This remark is made for the sake of introducing the 


fact, that the patriotic mania was so high that it caught 


I remember 
with what joy we ran to the wharves at the report of 


cannon to see the arrivals of the Frenchmen’s prizes,— 


we were so pleased to seg the British union down! 
When we met French adie: or officers in the streets, 
we would cry “Vive la Republique.” Although most 
of us understood no French, we had caught many na- 
tional airs, and the streets, by day and night, resounded 
with the songs of boys, suchasthese: ‘*Allons, enfans 
de la patrie, le jour de gloire est arrive!” &c.—**Dan- 
sons le carmagnole, vive le sang, vive le sang!””*&c,—“*A 
c’ira, c’ira,” &c. Several verses of each of these and 
others were thus sung. All of us too puton the national 
cockade. Some, whose parents had more discretion, 
resisted this boyish parade of patriotism for a doubtful 


| Revolution, and then they wore their cockade on the 


inside of their hat. Such a one Il wore. I remember 
severalboyish processions; and on one occasiomthe girls, 
dressed in white and in French tri-coloured ribbons, 
formed a processiontoo, ‘There was a great Liberty 
Pole, with a red cap at top, erected at Adet’s or Fau- 
chet’s house; (now Girard’s square, up High strect) 


/ and there Land one hundred of others, taking hold of 


hands and forming a ring round the same, made trium- 
phant leapings, singing the national airs. There wasa 
band of music to lead the airs. 1 remember that among 


the grave and elderly men, who gave the impulse and 


prompted the revellings, was a burly, gouty old gen- 
tleman, Blair M‘Clenahan, Esq. (famed in the demo- 
cratic ranks of that day) and with him, and the white 
Misses at our head, we marched down the middle of 


the dusty street, and when arrived opposite to Mr. 


Hammond’s, the British minister’s house, (High, above 
Eighth street, Hunter’s house, 1 believe,) there were 


' several signs of disrespect manifested to his house. All 


the facts of that day, as I now contemplate them as 


—_— 


* Indeed, dentists were few then eyen in Paris and 
London. 
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among the earliest impressions of my youth, seem 
something like the remembrance of a splendid dream. 
I hope never to see suchjan enthusiasm for any foreign- 
ers again, however merifed. It wasa time, when, as 
it seems to me, that Philadelphia boys usurped the at- 
tributes of manhood, and the men, who should have 
chastened us, had themselves become very puerile! It 
was a period in Philadelphia, when reason and sobriety 
of thought had lost their wonted operation on our citi- 
zens. ‘They were fine feelings to ensure the success of 
a war actually begun, but bad affections for any nation, 


ton bravely submitted to become unpopular to allay 
and repress this dangerous foreign attachment. 


1 confirm the above by further notices by Lang | 


Syne, to wit: ‘About the time when, in Paris, the 
head of Louis, “our august ally,” had rolled into the 
basket; when it had been pronounced before the Con- 
vention, “Lyons is no more;” when the Abbe Seiyes 
had placed in his pigeon holes (until called for) Consti- 
tutions forevery State in Europe; when our Mr. Mon- 
roe had exhibited to Europe “a strange spectacle,” 
when the three grinning wolves of Paris had begun to 
lap French blood; while lieutenant Bonaparte, of the 
artillery, was warming his scabbard in the anti-chamber 
of Barras; when the straw blaze of civil liberty, enkin- 
dled in France by a-“spark from the altar of °’76,” 
(which only sufficiently illuminated the surrounding 
gloom of despotism,as to render the ‘darkness visible,’’) 
was fast going out, leaving only the blackened embers, 
and a smoke in the nostrils. About this time, almost 
every vessel arriving here brought fugitives from the 
infuriated negroes in Port au Prince, or the sharp axe 
of the guillotine in Paris, dripping night and day with 
the blood of Frenchmen, shed in the name of liberty, 
equality,and the (sacred) rights of man. Our city throng- 
ed with French people of all shades from the colonies 
and those from Old France, giving it the appearance of 
one great hotel, or place of shelter for strangers hastily 
collected together from a raging tempest. ‘The char- 
acteristic old school simplicity of the citizens, in man- | 
ners, habits of dress, and modes of thinking and speak- | 
ing on the subjects of civil rights and forms of govern- | 
ment, by the square and rule of reason and argument 
and the “rules of the schools,” began to be broken in | 
upon by the new enthusiasm of Caira and Carmagnole. | 
French boarding houses (pension Francaise, ) multiplied | 
in every street. The one atthe south east corner of | 
Race and Second streets, having some 40 windows was | 
filled with colonial French to the garret windows, | 
whistling and jumping sbout, fiddling and singing, as | 
fancy seemed to suggest, like so many crickets and | 
grasshoppers. Groups of both sexes were to be seen 
seated on chairs, in summer weather, forming semi-cir- | 
cles near the doors so displayed as sometimes to ren- 
der it necessary to step into the street to get along;— 
their tongues, shoulders and hands in perpetual motion, | 
jabbering away, ‘‘all talkers and no hearers.” Mestizo 
ladies, with compléxions of the palest marble, jet black 
hait, and eyes of the gazille, and of the most exquisite 
symmetry, were to be seen, escorted along the pave- 
ment by white French gentlemen, both dressed in West 
India fashion, and of the richest materials; coal black 
negresses, in flowing white dresses, and turbans of 
‘tmuchoir de Madras,” exhibiting their ivory dominos 
in social walk with a white or creole;—altogether, 
forming a contrast to the native Americans, and the 
emigrants from Old France, most of whom still kept 
to the stately old Bourbon style of dress and manner, 
wearing the head full powdered a la Louis, golden | 
headed cane, silver buckles, and cocked hat, seemingly | 
to express thereby their fierce contempt forthe panta- | 
loons, silk shoe string, and “Brutus Crop.” 
The “Courier des Dames,” of both, daily ogling and | 
“sighing like a furnace,” bowing a la distance—dang- 
ling in door ways by day, and chanting “don votre lit” 
by night, under the window of our native fair ones, be- | 


’ 


} 


{ 


| 


wildered by the, at that time, novel and delightful in- 
/cense Of flattery, so unusual to them in the manner, 
| and offered so romantically by young French gentle- 
/men, (possibly) elegant and debonaire. The Marseilles 
| Hymn was learned and sung by the citizens every 
| where, to which they added the American Song of 
‘*Hail Liberty Supreme Delight.” Instrumental music 
_ abounded in the city every where, by day as well as by 
night, from French gentlemen; (may be) amateurs, on 
| the hautboy, violin and clarionet, exquisitely played— 


ion, | and seemingly intended to catch the attention of neigh- 
whose interests lay in peace and neutrality. Washing- | 


bouring fair ones, at opposite windows.” 

Finally, asa specimen of the luxurious state of so- 
ciety as now seen in contrast with the simple manners 
of the past, we had gathered a few articles of conside- 
rable length, intended to show modern life in its fash- 
ionable features; but they are necessarily excluded by 
our wish to restrict the volume to moderate bounds. 
They were such tales in picturesque character as we 
wished to see some day deduced from the materials 
gathered in this work, to wit: ‘Winter Parties,’— 
“Going into the Country,” and “Leghorn Bonnets.” 
Vide pages 487, 489 and 512, in my MS. Annals in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania.— Watson’s Annals. 


BILL OF MORTALITY IN PHILADELPHIA, 
F FOR AUGUST, 1830. 


Diseases. Adults. Children. Total. 
Abscess - : 1 0 1 
Apoplexy - - 1 0 1 
Atropy - - 0 2 2 
Bronchitis - - 0 4 4 
Cancer - - 1 0 1 
Casualties ° ° 2 3 5 
Catarrh - . 1 1 2 
Cholera Morbus . ° 1 83 84 
Consumption of the lungs - 38 5 43 
Convulsions . - 1 26 27 
Debility . . 5 24 29 
Diarrhea - - 4 5 9 
Disease of Heart - ° 2 0 2 

Spine - - 0 1 1 

Dropsy - - 6 4 10 
of Brain’ - - 1 12 13 
Drowned - - 4 4 8 
Drunkenness - - 1 0 1 
Dysentery - - 5 4 9 
Erysipelas - - 2 0 2 
Fracture - - 1 0 1 
Fever - - 6 3 9 
Bilious - - 8 0 s 
Nervous ° - 1 2 3 
Remittent - - 1 4 5 
Scarlet - - 0 3 8 
Typhus - - 4 1 5 
Hemorrhage - - 2 0 2 
Hernia . ° 1 0 1 
Hives - ° 0 3 3 
Hooping Cough’ - - 0 5 5 
Inflammation of Brain - 3 4 7 
Lungs - 3 3 6 

Bowels . 1 7 8 

Liver - 2 1 3 

Bladder . - 2 0 2 

Stomach . 2 0 2 

Peritoneum - 0 1 1 

Breast - 1 Q 1 

Jaundice - - 0 1 0 
Insanity - - 1 0 1 
Laudanum . . 1 0 1 
Mania a Potu - - 4 0 4 
Measles . . 0 1 1 
Mortification - - 2 1 8 
Olde Age - - 4 0 4 
Palsey . , 2 0 2 
Sore ‘Lhroat - - 0 1 1 
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Small Pox “ " 




















0 1 1 

Stull Born - - 0 21 21 
Sudden - - 4 1 5 
Suicide - : 0 1 1 
Ulcers - - 2 0 2 
Unknown - - 3 2 5 
137 244 381 

From July 30th to7th August 3! 48 80 
7th August to 14th do 35 77 112 

14th do to 2ist do 36 64 100 

2ist do to 28th do 34 55 89 











137 244 381 





Of the above 219 are Males, Boys 136 
162 Females, Girls 108 
381 244 


Whites 325, Blacks 56; from Alms-house 25. 


Of the following ages— 
Under 1, 134 
Between land 2, 63 
2and 5, 15 
5 and 10, 11 | 

10 and 15, 10 
15 and 20, 11 | 


Between 40 and 50, 25 
50 and 60, 14 
60 and70, “14 
70 and 80, 
80 and 90, 
90 and 100, 





tO Or > 


20 and 30, 29 
30 and 40, 44 


The amount of disease experienced in this city dur- 
ing the past month has been much less than for several 
of the preceding years. There hasin fact been no 
prevailing disease—notwithstanding the sudden tran- 
sitions of temperature from the oppressive heat of the 
day and the coolness and dampness of the nights. 


Deaths in Aucest, from 1807 to 1850, Inclusive. 

a Ch TT. i Ch Te 
1807 117 151 268] 1819 156 296 432 
1808 109 188 #297 ; 1820 262 321 585 
1809 183 107 29011821 290 252 452 
1810 91 178 26911822 175 195 370 
1811 124 208 32711823 205 290 495 
1812 60 155 21511824 160 228 388 
1813 85 148 233]1825 182 192 374 
1814 122 160 282]1826 158 200 353 
1815 124 102 226)1827 218 242 460 
1816 1138 123 236 
1817 107. 123 =. 280 
1818 187 175 312 








1829 174 316 490 
1830 137 244 38 





State of the Thermometer at the Health Office, August. 
9. 12. 3. 9. 12. 3 

ist, 76 80 84 

2d, 74 75 78)16th, 78 82 

3d, 72 #74 ##$+6\17th, 75 #72 = «72 

4th, 73 78 80 | 18th, 68 71 


15th, 78 79 





5th, 75 79 82 | 19th, 70 74 74 
6th, 74 76 78 | 20th, 70 74 76 
7th, 78 82 85 | 21st, 735 77 78 
8th, 79 86 88 | 22d, 74 79 85 
%h, 76 77 #79 
10th, 74 77 79 | 24th, 76 80 80 
11th, 74 78 79 | 25th, 3 7 75 
12th, 77 80 84 | 26th, 67 
13th, 72 75 7& | 27th, 67 72 
14th, 72 77 80 | 28th, 74 77 79 








The Spring Garden Loan, bearing an interest of five 
per cent. per annum, payable half yearly, was taken at 
a premium of 3 per cent. Thirty thousand dollars was 
advertised for, and upwards of 100,000 dollars was of- 
fered at a premium ayeraging about 2 60-100 per cent. 


381 | 


1828 168 247 415/ 


72 | 


23d, 74 79 82 | 





[Serremeir 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLYANIA. 


| 
CHAPTER I. 
| The sufferings of several of the people, called Quakers, un- 
| der the Dutch government; while the linds, afterwards 
| divided inlo the Colonies of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, were in their possession. 
| [1657.] While New York was in the possession of 
the Dutch, there arrived there, in the beginning of the 
6th month, 1657, ten of the people called Quakers, viz. 
| Christopher Holder, John Copeland, Sarah Gibbons, 
Mary Witherhead, Dorothy Waugh, Robert Hodgson, 
| Humphrey Norton, Richard Dowdney, William Robin- 
/ son, and Mary Clark. Of these, the first five had been 
| banished from New England, and were returning thith- 
/eragain. Soon after their landing at New York, Mary 
| Witherhead and Dorothy Waugh, publicly declaring 
| in the streets, were taken and cast into miry dungeons, 
|Separate from each other. Robert Hodgson going 
,also to Hamstead, on Long Island, had a meeting 
(with some of his Friends who dwelt there, where he 
|met with barbarous usage, being brought before Gelder 
_Heeve, a magistrate, he sent him to prison, and rode to 
_the Dutch Governor, Stuyvesant, to inform him what 
he had done; and returning with a guard of musquitiers, 
they searched the prisoner, took away his Bible and pa- 
pers, and kept him pinioned all night; and next day, 
| inquiring whe had entertained him, took into custody 
/two women, one of whom had a child sucking at her 
breast. They put the women into a cart, and fastened 
Robert to the cart’s tail, pinioned, and so drew him 
ihrough the woeds in the night, whereby he was griev- 
ously hurt. Thus they brought him back to New York, 
and put him into a dungeon among vermin and nasti- 
ness, and the women into another place of confinement. 
Some time after, he was examined before the governor, 
incensed against him by one Captain Willet, of Ply- 
mouth, and received sentence to work two years with 
a negro at the wheel-barrow, or pay a fine of six hun- 
dred guilders. He would have made his defence, but 
was not suffered to speak, but sent again to the dun- 
geon; and none of the English permitted to come to 
him. After some days, he was brought thence pinion- 
_ed, and being set with his face towards the court cham- 
ber, another sentence was read to him in Dutch, which 
he understood not. After lying some days more in the 
dungeon, he was dragged out betimes in a morning, 
chained to a wheel-barrow, and commanded to work ; 
he answered, he was not brought up, nor used to such 
work: then they caused a negro to beat him with a 
pitched rope, near four inches about, till he fell down; 


1 | they took him up again, and made the negro beat him 


| till he fell down a second time, having received above 
,an hundred blows; thus was he kept all day, in the heat 
| of the sun, chained to the wheel-bariow; his body being 


85 -much bruised and swelled, and he kept without food, 


| was exceeding faint, but sitting on the ground, with his 
mind retired, he found himself inwardly supported and 
_strengthened; at night he was again locked up in the 
| dungeon, and the next mornirg chained to the wheel- 
| barrow again, with a sentinel set over bim, that none 
might come to speak to him. On the third day he was 
used in the like manner, but still refused to work, being 
indeed rendered altogether unable, by the barbarous 
usage he had received. In this weak condition, he was 
again brought before the governor, who commanded 
him to work, otherwise, he said, he should be whipped 


, | every day; then he was again chained to the wheel- 


| barrow, and threatened, that if he spoke to any person, 
| he should be worse punished, but he forbore not to 
speak to those that came to him. Then they kept 
_bim close again in the dungeon several days and nights; 
| one day and a half of it without bread or water. After 

this, he was brought early inthe morning into a private 
| room, stript to the waist, and hung up by the hands, 
| with a great log of wood tied to his feet, so that he 
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could not turn his body, a sturdy negro was set to whip 
him with rods, who laid many stripes on him, and cut 


his flesh very much; pe he was again put into the 


dungeon, and none werg suffered to come to him. Two 


' days after, he was taken out again, hung up as before, 


and many more stripes given him by another negro: he 
now, almost fainting and doubtful of his life, desired 
that some English might be suffered to come to him, 
which being granted, an English woman came and 
washed his stripes; but found him so weak, that slie 
thought he could not live till next morning. Neverthe- 
less, within three days after this barbarity, he was re- 
stored to his strength; and being for some time after- 
wards kept like a slave to hard labour, the sense of his 
innocent sufferings, and inhumane treatment, raised 
compassion in many, and especially in the governor’s 
sister, who interceded with her brother for his liberty; 
and prevailed with him to set the poor man free, and to 
remit his fine. 

Some others of those called Quakers, namely, John 
Tilton, Joan Chatterton, Henry Townsend, Tobias Teak, 
and Edward Hart, who came to New York from New 
England, in hopes of enjoying the freedom of their re- 
ligion, met also with hard measure there from the go- 
vernor, at the instigation of the said Captain Willet. 
But this governor soon relented, while those of New 
England continued their severity. 

In this Governor Stuyvesant’s time, a law was made 
at New York, that those who received any Quaker into 
their houses, though but for one night, should forfeit 
fifty pounds sterling, one-third part thereof to the in- 
former, who should be concealed; and that,if any vessel 
should bring any of them into that jurisdiction, it should 
be forfeited with the cargo. Nevertheless, there were 
some that willingly entertained them; for which they 
were imprisoned, and some fined, as John ‘Tilton, Joan 
Chatterton, and Henry Townsend, which last was fined 
five hundred guilders, and threatened to be sent out of 
that jurisdiction ; also Tobias Teak and Edward Hart 
(Englishmen and officers in the town of Flishing, or 
Flushing, in New Netherlands on Long Island) were 
cast into prison, because they refused to prosecute the 
Dutch governor’s orders against the Quakers in that 
town. And when the aforesaid Henry Townsend was 
called before the governor and court, and demanded to 
pay the fine imposed on him, he answered, that his per- 
son and estate were in their hands, and they might take 
them if they would, but he could not pay the fine; 
whereupon they cast him into a miry dungeon, in the 
winter time ; whence some of his friends at length pro- 
cured his liberty, by giving the oppressors two young 
oxen and a horse. 

The Dutch, when told of their barbarity to the Eng- 
lish, would excuse themselves by instancing the exam- 


ple of the persecutors in New England, saying, they did | 


not hang them by the neck, as their countrymen there 
did. 

Among others who suffered among the Dutch, were 
at Flushing and Gravesands, John Bowne, the before 
mentioned John Tilton, Mary his wife, and her son 
Samuel, Michael Spicer, John Nicholson, John Liddal, 
William Reap, Edward Wharton, Alice Ambrose, Mary 
Tomkins, and Jane Millard ; the most of these were im- 
prisoned a short time, andthen banished. But the case 
of John Bowne was very hard; whom the Dutch go- 
vernor took from his aged father, and from his wife and 
children, and confined him a long time in a close dun- 
geon, where he was almost famished todeath. At length 
he was brought forth, sentenced to be banished, and 
shipped in a Dutch vessel for Holland; without being suf- 


fered to see his family before his departure. Being come | Cad 


to Holland, he acquainted the States with the hardships 
he had sufffered; and, being by them set at liberty, he 
went to England, and from thence, by way of Barbadoes, 
returnec home. Some time after his return, the govern- 
or, meeting him in the street, seemed ashamed of what 
he had done; and told him, he was glad to see him 








safe home again; and that he hoped he should never do 
so to any more to any of his Friends: as, indeed, it did 
not long remain in his power, for King Charles the Se- 
cond, considering of what ill consequence a Dutch colo- 
ny must be in the heart of his American dominions, had 
now determined to dispossess them, which he soon af- 
terwards did. 


[To be continued. ] 





The Chambersburg, Pa. Repository of yesterday, 
states that a most destructive drought now prevails in 
| that vicinity, and has, southwardly for a considerable 
| time; while, ten miles tothe North, and as far in that 
direction as heard from, there has been plenty of rain, 





Mr. Enoch Walker, of Pennsylvania, has applied for 
a patent fora mode of stopping carriages, suddenly 
and safely, when descending steep hills, or checking 
their descent when too rapid. 





Mr. Poulson: —1In your paper of Tuesday it is stated 
| that a plum had been presented to the Editor of the 
Troy Sentinel, which measured 54 inches in circumfer- 
ence; and that “it was of the gage kind and very en- 
gaging in its looks.”—This no doubt was a rare bite to 
an Editor so far north; but to us it is not sorare a cir- 
cumstance.—At the Merchants’ Coffee House there has 
been one exhibited for some days past, which grew 
\in this city, measuring six inches in circumference one 
way and over the ends 64 inches.—Philad. American. 





The papers in different parts of the country, have 
been boasting of their large Plums; but we have seen 
nothing that would bear comparison with one left at 
our office two weeks since. It was one of the Washing- 

} ton Bolmer kind, a most delicious fruit. It measured 
63 inches in circumference, and weighed 2 ounces and 
| 5-8ths.—Columbia. 
PORT OF PHILADELPHIA, 
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| England, 5 | \2031 
, Cuba, 4 | 4 776 
| France, 1 1 495 
| Danish West Indies, 3 1 720 
| Swedish West Indies, 1 | 124 
| Madeira, 1 197 
| Hayti, | 2 246 
| Brazils, 1 138 
Africa, 1 142 
Br. Ame. Colonies, | | 1 5 630 
6 12! 13 5499 
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| England, 5 1 2221 
| Cuba, | | 4} 2 774 
| Madeira, 1 197 
Danish West Indies, | | 3 429 
| Hans Towns, 2 580 
iz, 1 235 
Russia, 1 1418 
South America, Li-t | 242 
Hayti, 1 1 216 
Br. Ame. Colonies, 2\| 2 844 
8 14 7 7156 


Outward Coastwise—105 vessels— Tonnage, 8,920 
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TH E R E Ge I s T ER. 4 iti no didi with fidelity. Such a book eat not be 


———— | neglected till its contents are fully the property of the 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER I1, 1830. public, either in its original shape or transmuted into a 
~~ | more agreeable form. As the latter may be despaired 
of in the case of Graydon, we shall occasionally dip 
into his pages with a view to the further amusement of 
| our readers. 


Having published a few weeks ago the Life of Mif- 
flin, the first Governor of Pennsylvania under the con- 
stitution of 1790, we now furnish a part of the life of | 
Governor McKean, his successor, taken from the fourth 
volume of ‘the Biography of the Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence.’ The history of this distin- 
guished individual gives us some idea of the uncertain 
and veering nature of popular favour. In the morn- 
ing blaze of his popularity we find him dictating to his 
former constituents the names of seven candidates for 
the Delaware Assembly, all of whom received the | 








We publish to-day one Chapter of a manuscript histo- 
ry of the Province of Pennsylvania,by Samuel Smith, the 
| well known historian of New Jersey. No part of ithas 
| ever before seen the light. The first book or volume not 
| having fallen into our hands and supposed to be lost, we 
| commence with the second beginning at the year 1657, 
| just before the Dutch east of the Delaware,were depriv- 
| ed by Charles 2nd oftheir separate colonial existence. 
Short extracts of the narrative will be taken every 
nal integrity or political honor, and arraigned before the | week till the whole is published. We do not intend to 
Pennsylvania legislature for the commission of ‘high be fastidious in rejecting such descriptions as may be 


Coane and misdemeanors.’ And though, be it spoken, | /a little overcharged and exaggerated, but we shall give 
to the lasting credit of that legislature, they refused to | the MS. entire. 


entertain the impeachment, and though a triumphant 


sanction of undisputed majorities. Ata later period we 
behold the same man representcd as destitute of perso- 


This course is consonant with the de- 
| sign of this journal in preserving old documents as 
vindication of his conduct is entered upon the records | they are without alteration. The sufferings of the early 
of the house—yet the charges prove the deep malignity | Quakers,which constitute a large portion of the account, 
and sworn vengeance of his foes. A conscience whisper- | were doubtless in many cases inflicted in a spirit at va- 
ing no imputation, is the only support against these vi- | riance with the mild precepts of the gospel, and with a 


cissitudes of fate. The temperance and dignity with | rigour always unjustifiable and often unproyoked. To 
which McKean answered the criminations preferred | {heir successors this exhibition of their wrongs, will not 
against him, present astriking contrast to the violence | he without entertainment and instruction. 
and indecency of language employed by his enemies. | 
In his instance, the sentiment of Virgil might indeed | 
be quoted as beautifully exemplified : | The question of educating the poor seems to have 

“Mens conscia recti, forme mendacia ridet.” | attracted the attention its importance demands, Many 








| opinions have been broached in the newspapers, some 
' 


We have read with pleasure and profit the Fifteenth | in direct opposition to others. The Southern Review has 
number of the American Quarterly Review, published | devoted an article to the subject which, while it admits 
on the first instant. The great ability displayed in some | the propriety of giving elementary instruction to the 
of the articles of the present number is calculated to | P00, ¢xpends all its force against the absurd Agrarian 
sustain, if not to extend the well earned reputation of | projects of Fanny Wright, Skidmore, Ming, and Co. 
this excellent periodical. It vies in sound knowledge, | °f New York. It argues rather against Agrarianism 
critical keenness, and fine writing, with the best num- | than education, and too palpably displays an utter re- 


bers of the justly celebrated Edinburg Review which, | PUusnance to any general scheme for the accomplish- 
ment of the latter object, in the unworthy attempt to 


attribute to the friends of education sinister ulterior 
views. The extravagance and folly of proposing the 
abolition of debts, an equal division of private property 
among all who shall have attained the age of 18 years, 
and the denial of the right of taking interest for money 
and making wills, were sufficiently glaring to the com- 
munity without an elaborate argument or enlarged ex- 
) Position to render them perceptible. Whatever may 


in depth of information and elegance of composition, we 
have always thought far superior to its English compet- 
itors. Of the present number of the American Quarter- 
ly, we cannot distinguish a single article which is not 
recommended by intellectual acumen or a literary spirit. 
We say nothing of the opinions expressed respecting 
the Sunday Mails in one paper nor the laboured attempt 
to justify or defend Bonaparte in another—perhaps in 
these matters something might he found to review in 
the doctrine of the reviewers-—but the positive merit | | be thought of the various plans suggested for adoption 
of each as an essay—the cogency, ingenuity and | | here, we hope the doctrines of the New York fanatics 


knowledge of these articles included—entitles it toem- | ¥ ill neither be charged upon the advocates, nor quoted as 
at all bearing upon the question of general education 
in Pennsylvania. 
The article headed ‘Reminiscences’ is extracted from | ————————————— ee 
: . . | Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F 
— > e 
that sprightly performance much neglected of lat | GEDDES, No. 59 Locust Street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
years—entitled ‘Memoirs of a life chiefly passed in | the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second 


Pennsylvania,’&c. Weare glad to recur to old auto-bio- | door back of the Post Oflice, (back room) subscriptions will be 
. : f don’s who b | thankfully received. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annun, payable 
graphical works of the character of Graydon’s who e- | annually by subscribers residing in or near the city, or where 


ing an eye witness of what he describes, writes racily ‘ there is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance, 


phatic praise. 
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